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INVITATION. 


jisitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing ari issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* * 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Bayes promise of spring and the charm of the 
early season are both suggested in the 
cover-page picture, which is reproduced .from 
an original photograph. 
& 

ferns in one way the State of Maine is 

dry,’’ in another respect it is decidedly 
moist. ‘‘No other tract of country on the North 
American continent,’’ says a bulletin of the 
Geological Survey, ‘‘is so well supplied with 
surface waters. The state contains more than 
one thousand lakes, which have a total area 
of twenty-three hundred square miles, making 
one lake to every twenty square miles of terri- 
tory, and one square mile of lake surface to 
each fourteen and three-tenths square miles of 
land surface; and this enumeration does not 
include small ponds tributary to the rivers, 
which are themselves noted for the uniformity 
of their flow and the unexcelled water-powers 
they afford.’’ ® 


tr argument for the extermination of rats is 
that which credits them with setting many 
fires. Undoubtedly they do so; yet matches 
are equal to the worst, even when rats are no 
parties to a combination. At South Boston 
the other day the engines were called within a 
half-hour to two fires that involved mischievous 
animals representing more attractive species. 
In the one case, a frolicsome kitten overturned 
a box of matches on a stove. In the other, a 
baby under two years oid wanted to learn the 
effect of fire on the excelsior ‘‘stuffing’’ of a 
couch, and promptly found out. Nobody pro- 
poses, because of such occurrences, to extermi- 
nate kittens and babies, but perhaps the least 
that cautious persons can do is to keep matches 
out of their reach. ® 


hat ‘‘wolf of the sea,’’ the dogfish, is de- 

clared to be mainly responsible for the dis- 
appearance or lessening of inshore schools of 
mackerel, herring and various bait-fish, and 
the fisheries commissions of the states along the 
coast, after long deliberation on the way to 
make up the loss, seem to be settling on the 
conclusion that the offender itself can and should 
do so. ‘*Perhaps the most important asset in 
the dogfish problem,’’ says the Massachusetts 
Fish Commission, ‘‘is the availability of the 
fish as a food. From personal experience, we 
can give testimony as to its satisfactory taste, 
lack of odor or ‘strength,’ and consistency when 
cooked or canned. It has when canned a dis- 
tinetively obvious lobster flavor, together with 
a certain salmon impression, so that from the 
taste it can be best compared to a mixture of 
canned lobster and canned salmon. When cut 
into steaks and fried, it closely resembles hali- 
but. Its freedom from bones makes it especially 
safe as a food for children or for aged persons.’’ 
The dogfish ‘‘has a bad name,’’ literally as 
well as figuratively. ‘But this seems a case in 
which finical persons should put aside sentiment 
and help to add one more to the long list of 
good things that were once thought to be use- 
less, or worse. ® ‘ 


Tr school-days of Daniel Webster at Phillips 
Exeter Academy are recalled in the school 
paper, The Exonian, in a way to yield much 
comfort to other aspiring country lads. Webster 
entered the academy in May, 1796. ‘“The 
change overpowered me,’’ he said, later in life. 
‘I hardly remained master of my own senses 
among ninety boys who had seen so much more 
and appeared to know so much more than I 
did.’’ Some of these other boys had no doubt 
of their superiority, it seems, and displayed it 
at the stranger’s expense, after the manner of 
snobs. Webster wore coarse clothing. He was 
shy, awkward, sensitive. He could not ‘‘speak 
pieces’’—a statement that sounds strange, in 
the light of his career. Consequently, his 
‘superiors’? made fun of him. Discouraged, 
at last, and tired of figuring as a butt, the lad 
was about to leave the academy, when Doctor 
Abbot, the principal, who could see farther 
than some of the pupils, addressed to him ‘‘the 
first encouraging words he had ever received in 
regard to his studies,’? and made the young 
countryman ‘‘resolve to return to school and to 
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work with all the ability he possessed.’’ The 
boys who had snubbed him had plenty of 
opportunity in after life to find out how much 
ability that was. ° 


issaciacet, Rhode Island and Maine may 
have extensive changes in their maps if 
all the annexations and divisions that have 
been asked for this year should be made. In 
Massachusetts, notes the Boston Transcript, 
there is a movement to transfer to the sov- 
ereignty of New Hampshire several towns 
located between the ‘‘line’’ and the Merrimac 
River ; another, to annex to Holyoke Williman- 
sett, Fairview and South Hadley Falls, and to 
add also the districts known as Smiths Ferry 
and Kenilworth, now parts of Northampton; a 
third, to unite Chicopee and West Springfield 
with Springfield; still another, to annex Mill- 
bury Junction to Worcester; and finally, a 
proposition to make the town of Dudley a part 
of the town of Webster. 

In Rhode Island, the town of Cranston is 
having considerable trouble, it is said, to keep 
the Edgewood district without accepting a city 
government ; and in Warwick, the richest town 
in the state, eight villages composing the eastern 
section have combined to further a movement 
for a division. 

In Maine, the towns of Kennebunkport, 
Anson and Berwick have been debating the 
‘*setting off?’ of sections and rearrangement of 
boundaries, and the towns of Stonington, Isle 
au Haut and Swans Island have considered 
withdrawal from Hancock County, to become 
parts of Knox County, on the ground that 
Rockland would be the more convenient county 
seat. Some of these many movements are sub- 
stantially unanimous; others seem to lack spon- 
taneity and hearty support. The advantage of 
all, however, is that the citizens whom they 
concern are likely, in the course of discussion, 
to learn more about their own towns and neigh- 
borhoods than they ever knew before. 


JACKSON AT WEST POINT. 
tonewall’’ Jackson is described by his biog- 
rapher, Henry A. White, as a boy who 
never, under any circumstances, failed to speak 
the truth. His boyhood was one of hard work 
and self-denial. When he became a student at 
West Point, in 1842, he was but eighteen years 
of age, and his lack of preparatory education 
was a serious matter. 


When called upon to recite, his les at 
the blackboard were often painful to witness. 
In the effort to solve a ematical problem 
he owe ee his face and his —s 
with chalk e examinations at the end 
the oa | hait-year’s work he passed only with 


great 

One of his classmates sa says, ‘We were study- 

ing algebra and analytical y that winter, 
rv] Jackson was low in his ¢ 

All lights were out at ‘taps,’ and just 

before the ‘signal would pile up his grate 

Se ae lying prone before it 

floor, would work away at his lessons 

by the lare of the fire, which scorched his 

eal till a late hour of the night. This 

be t determination to succeed not only aided 

th own efforts bt 4 but i 


J Sa was ke absolute 
control. We learn of only one outburst of wrath 


This occurred one day when his musket, alway: 8 
and in beautiful order, was replaced by a soiled 
oe rted the tter to his and 
e matter captain, 
deserted the 


ial mark by which is musket 
ntified. It was found in i 
pon hon L done cadet, who denied that he 
taken the gun. This falsehood aroused Jack- 
son’s indignation to the utmost pitch. He 
demanded that the offender should be tried by 
court martial and driven from the academy. 
pa the earnest remonstrances of his fellow 
= led him to waive his right of pressing the 
charge. 

Among a series of maxims which Jackson 
drew up while a student at West, Point was one 
from which he never wavered : ‘Sacrifice your 
life rather than your wo 


KOREAN COURTESY. 


ly ancient times Korea ranked high in matters 
of etiquette, and it is still a land of polite- 
ness. When Dr. H. N. Allen, author of 
‘*Things Korean,’’ first reached the country 
one of the cabinet officers held the portfolio of 
etiquette and ceremony. Doctor Allen gives 
several instances of Korean courtesy. 


I have seen a Korean, pee thrown 
down on being run ol. by a bicycle, gather 
himself up from the » and even before 
brushing off his soil > apologize for 
being in the way and thus causing the rider 
inconvenience. 

At one of the foreign gold-mines a notice 
was omepiueatty ted at the mouth of the 
shaft, forbidding all people from entering the 
mine without permission. A native, seeing 
the announcement, and having the usual curi- 


osity to ascertain what the yep ty might | | 
a, 7 tang wy he S so close to the opening that | | 
mS fe —_ the shaft. 


he foreigners hurried to the bottom, expect- 

oy Ge ane bt 2 yee al led 
remains, bee to their pope en they found he 
was not much hurt, and as they approached he 
became profuse in apologizing for having inad- 
vertently entered the mine without permission. 
He seems to have had just time to comprehend 
b= proclamation when he lost his balance and 
ell in. 


Sparrow's 
Empress Chocolates 


ELIGHT in the gift and a grate- 

ful thought for the giver—every 

woman appreciates a box of Sparrow’s 
Empress Chocolates. 


Just sweet enough—with the appetizing tonic twang of Caracas 
Chocolate —the flavors of fresh nuts and fruit juices. A score of 
delightful shapes and flavors— boxed and beribboned so daintily 
as to set the appetite on edge before the lid is off. Best con- 
fectioners and druggists everywhere—6o cents to $1.00 a box. 


BOSTON CONFECTIONERY CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Housecleaner’s 


Best Friend. 


5 pone most wonderful Soap for 
general cleaning and polishing 
purposes that you ever saw. Try it in 
your housecleaning this spring for 
all woodwork, hard wood floors, 
marble mantels, tiles, kitchen 
cabinet, kitchen table and chair 
and for painted walls. 


Dirt Disappears 
Like Magic. 


Use it also for all general daily 
housework, such as cleaning tin, 
brass, copper, iron, steel, wash 
bowls, earthenware, the bath 
tub, etc. Cleans everything and 
injures nothing, because it contains 
no acid or free alkali, and its base is 
pure tallow. 


As a hand soap it is a delight, 
leaving the skin clean, white and 
soft, and smooth as velvet. Try it 
for the bath and you will never 
use anything else. 


10c. a Cake 


Everywhere. 


Ask your dealer for it and keep 
asking until he gets it for you. 
If he doesn’t know Adams’ Mineral 
Soap, tell him it is made by 


THE ENOS ADAMS COMPANY, 
Bennington, Vermont. 
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“ 4 |NGELINE, where are 
| you going in all that 
gilt and splendid 
array?”” “‘Why, if you haven’t 
put on your lovely new evening 
coat! But you’re not going to 
wear it for the first time in this 
Scotch mist, I hope?’”’ ‘‘Why, 
Angeline, what possessed you to 
put on your lace dinner dress at 
four o’clock in the afternoon? And your 
new velvet hat! Where are you going?’’ 

Angeline settled the plumy hat on her 
fair head. Her cheeks were deeply pink ; 
there was a queer, defiant gleam in her blue 
eyes. 

Pm asked to the city, to hear ‘ Die 
Walkiire,’ ’’ she said. ‘‘We’re going to dine 
in town, too. Linda, is my collar buckle 
clasped securely ?”’ 

“*Yes. You lucky girl! How I wish I 
could go! How many are there in your 

+O? 

“Only four. Janet, may I have your 
latch-key? I’ve mislaid mine.’’ 

‘Certainly. But who are going?’’ 

‘‘Just four of us.’’ Angeline’s tone was 
elaborately careless. She viewed her radi- 
ant image in the long mirror with absorbed 
interest. 

‘““By the way, Margery,’’ she added, ‘if 
there are any letters for me in the morning, 
won’t you poke them under my door, and 
not rap? I have no recitations till ten, so I 
can sleep as late as I like.’’ 

‘All right. But who are the four of 
your party? You haven’t told us yet.’’ 

“Oh, Lois Brice and Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Shipman and myself. We’re to dine at the 
Colonnade. I think it will be great fun.’’ 

‘Dan Shipman! Who’s your chaperon?’’ 

Angeline stooped to brush a scrap of lint 
from her skirt. She did not reply immedi- 
ately. 

“*T do hope it isn’t Mrs. Bayley. She’s 
lovely, but she always has neuralgia on days 
like this, poor dear.’’ 

‘It’s too bad that Mother Loring is ill. 
She’d so enjoy it. Who is going in her place, 
Angie??? 

There was a queer electric silence. Linda 
glanced up from her map of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Philippa dropped the feather with 
which she was teasing Captain Jinks. 

‘‘Angeline! You aren’t going without a 
chaperon! You wouldn’t think —’’ 

Angeline met Janet’s scandalized look 
with breezy unconcern. 

“‘T’m tired of harassing my faculty women 
friends to go to the city with me,’’ she 
returned. ‘‘They don’t really enjoy our 
noisy, youthful society. And, as you say, 
Mother Loring is too ill to go. And Lois’s 
people know Mr. Wells and wouldn’t mind. 

She and Mr. Wells have lived next door to 
each other all their lives—they’re cousins, 
too. So we don’t really need anybody. 

Mr. Shipman says this chaperon principle 

is becoming a fetish here, anyway. We don’t 
take chaperons half the time at home on our 
frolies.’? 

‘‘No, because your mothers and sisters go, 
anyway.’’ ‘Quite a different thing.’’ ‘‘Col- 
lege isn’t your home town, Angeline. And of 
all places, your college town is the last one on 
earth in which to dare conventions.’”’ ‘‘Ange- 
line, don’t!’’ 

Angeline shrugged her shoulders at the pleas 
of Marion and Margery and Isabel. 

“Don’t fidget so, girls. A theater-party of four 
college people without a chaperon may be uncon- 
ventional, but it’s certainly nothing serious.’’ 

“It is serious in this case. Those out-of- 
town trips are against the rule.’’ 

“*That rule has never once been enforced.’’ 

“‘What if the faculty don’t enforce it? They 
expect us to obey it without question. We’re 
sensible enough to see that it is a protection to 
us, not an obstacle. And Frederic Wells is a 
nice boy, as everybody knows; but Dan Ship- 
man is fast and loud and generally impossible, 
and you know it. Angeline! Please!’’ 

Angeline caught up her airy flounces and 
sped away. ‘‘I’ll bring you all some choco- 
lates, and violets, too, if you’ ll stop foreboding,” 
her gay voice rang back. ‘‘Good-by !”” 

The girls looked at each other, indignant. 

“Janet, go bring her back. Angeline has 
one of her flyaway streaks. She doesn’t realize 
what she’s doing. Do go, quick!’ 

“Yes, I have unbounded influence with 
Angeline, haven’t I?’ retorted Janet, bitterly. 
Her eyes overflowed with angry tears. ‘‘That’s 
Angeline, all over. Here she has worked like 
a Trojan all winter. The whole faculty is 
watching her and praising her work, and pre- 
dicting marvels for her; yet now she must dash 
out and do this silly thing, and spoil all her 
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“MISS POPPLEHAM IS MY GUEST, REMEMBER, PLEASE.’ 


splendid record. If one or two of us were 
going, too, so that it would seem more like a 
household affair, it wouldn’t be quite so fla- 
grant. But for Lois and Angeline to go into 
town for dinner and the theater just with those 
two boys—and especially when one of them is 
Dan Shipman!’’ 

‘*Yes, if only one of us other girls could go, 
too, it would save the day. Philippa, even, 
would do at a pinch. But it’s too late now.’’ 

‘Or if it was only some other boy, not Dan 
Shipman! He’s so brilliant and so interesting, 
but he’s the last boy in the university that 
Angeline ought to know. John C. told me —’’ 

‘‘Margery, please let’s drop the subject.’’ 
Janet’s lips were quivering ominously. 

“Very well. I’ll go back to my German 
composition and keep quiet, if just Philippa 
will take Captain Jinks away. I can’t trans- 
late Althochdeutschen epics while he is sing- 
ing contemporary Spanish lyrics. I’ve made 
three blots on my paper in five minutes.’’ 

Philippa caught up the offending musician 


and started away. At the threshold she paused. | 





present determination. At thought of them 
she hung back, but only for a moment. This 
time her recitations must take second place. 

She glanced at the clock. It was quarter 
past four. She would have just eleven minutes 
in which to catch the station car. She pulled 
her dainty blue taffeta evening dress from its 
box and flung it on, with reckless disregard for 
its delicate frills and laces. She thrust on her 
rubbers, snatched her long cloak from its hook, 
caught up hat, gloves and purse, and fled down- 
stairs just as the station car came grinding 
down the hill. Ten minutes later she sprang 
from the car, raced across the platform, and 
hurried into the rear coach of the city train. 

She sat down, trembling, to collect her flurried 
wits, and quietly plan what she must do. 

To Philippa, Angeline, next to Janet, was 
the chief factor in her happy college world. 
Against Janet’s steady principles and unflinch- 
ing self-control, Angeline’s flighty humors might 
make a poor showing; but her sweet, merry 
nature, her tender heart, her eager, generous 
kindnesses made her hardly less lovely and 


‘*Linda, does it very much matter if you and | admirable in Philippa’s eyes than Janet herself. 


I put off our Latin prose till to-morrow ?’’ 

“Not a bit. Why ?’’ 

Philippa hesitated. Had Linda looked up, 
she would have wondered at Philippa’s face, 
flushing from white to red, then white again. 

“I just thought of something else that I 
want to do this evening, that’s all.’’ 

‘*To-morrow will do just as well,’’ returned 
the unconscious Linda. 

The roomful settled down to work again. 

Philippa put Captain Jinks on his ring. 


looking at them irresolutely. 


tions. 
larity such behavior would be doubly noticed | 
Then she picked up her note-books, and stood | and condemned. 
such things, I should think the rest of us could, 





Two difficult | 


To-day Angeline, possessed by the queer, pro- 
voking mischief which occasionally ruled her, 


| had started out on a frolic which might subject 


her to serious criticism. 

To be sure, Philippa, with her slender 
knowledge of social codes, could see little harm 
in her plans; but the shocked, angry faces of 
the other girls had been eloquent. Angeline 
was deliberately challenging certain conven- 
In a girl of her prominence and popu- 


‘If Angeline Bishop does 


PHILIPPA 


| ning, to Philippa’s relief. 





Her 


college circles would raise. 
self-willed whim might have a 
long chain of consequences, for 
= —aqg «(others as well as for herself. 
AY) AT) And in the face of all this 
— = tangle there was the simplest 
Both 
Margery and Janet had declared 






possible way of escape. 


that had Angeline made the 
trifling concession of adding one 

more guest to her party, had she taken one 
of the Halcyon girls as an unofficial chap- 
eron,—‘‘Philippa, even,’’—the situation 
would have been made almost permissible. 

Philippa’s duty seemed sufficiently clear. 

She shrank back in her seat. She was 
chilled and shaking from head to foot with 
worry and excitement. Her cheeks burned 
at the thought of this naive intrusion upon 
Angeline and her friends. Not that Ange- 
line would really care. She might be piqued 
by Philippa’s intrusion, however. Poor 
Philippa knew very well that she was 
overstepping the limits of even Angeline’s . 
friendship. Only the conviction that her 
presence would hold Angeline from over- 
stepping yet more significant bounds gave 
her courage to hold fast her determination. 

She glanced up and down the car. No 
Angeline. Her party had gone forward, 
then, into the drawing-room coach. She 
set herself nervously to planning the opening 
phrases with which she would greet the 
amazed Angeline when they should meet. 

But even as she struggled with the first 
awkward sentence, an astonished voice sum- 
moned from behind: 


**Philippa! Philippa Poppleham! You 
dear! You’re going into town, too? Why 


didn’t you tell me so when I was leaving the 
house? You know Lois Brice, Philippa? 
And this is Mr. Wells, and Mr. Shipman.’’ 

Philippa bowed with tremulous cere- 
mony. ‘‘I’ve been longing to go to ‘Die 
Walkiire’ all the week,’’ she said, flushing 
painfully under Angeline’s puzzled eyes, ‘‘I 
thought perhaps you’d let me go with you 
and your party.’’ 

‘*But, Philippa, dear, there’s not one 
chance in a hundred that we can secure a 
seat near us for you! Ours have been 
engaged for a fortnight. There won’t be 
a seat anywhere in the theater, for that 
matter. Not even standing-room, prob- 
ably.’’ 

‘I know. But—I could wait, maybe, in 
the foyer or the cloak-room, or somewhere. 
I wouldn’t care. Though I thought I’d 
like to dine with you. And then we could 
come home together.’’ Philippa’s voice 
shook. She was perfectly aware that she 
was making a most lamentable muddle of 
her anxious diplomacy. But her unruly 
tongue raced on: ‘‘Janet said—we all 
thought—it might be better —’’ 

The secret was out. For all her clumsy 
dissimulation, ina flash every one knew just 
why Philippa had joined them. The two 

boys glanced at each other. Lois Brice dimpled 
teasingly. Angeline flushed. 

‘*Never mind, Philippa. It’s all right, any- 
way,’”’ she said, controlling her vexation at 
sight of Philippa’s agony of embarrassment. 
To be sure, it was all wrong instead; but she 
could not hurt Philippa. Obviously, this was 
all the elder girls’ doing—Janet and Margery, 
as usual. It was certainly officious of them. 
However, Philippa was not to blame. 

**We’ll manage somehow, Philippa. There’ll 
be a seat for you. Only I wish we had known 
beforehand that you wanted to come.’’ 

**You sha’n’t be disappointed. Don’t you 
worry. And we’re delighted to have you with 
us,’’ said Frederic Wells, with kindly courtesy. 

‘*Although it’s late in the day to make ar- 
rangements,’’ added Shipman. His tone was 
hardly gracious. Angeline shot him a keen look. 

Lois Brice edged over and made room for her. 
They began to talk of their plans for the eve- 
Only Angeline sat 
silent and perturbed. Philippa lamented in- 
wardly. On second thoughts, Angeline cer- 
tainly must know her own affairs. She had 
been absurdly officious. It was not too late to 
retreat, even now. As they left the train, she 
caught Angeline’s wrist and whispered: 

**T’m going to slip away, Angie, and go back. 
I don’t want to spoil all the fun. Only the 
girls thought —’’ 

**O nonsense, child!’’ Angeline hurried her 
into the carriage with an impatient push. 
‘*The girls are too prissy, and they’re teaching 
you to be ridiculously prissy, too. Never mind. 
As long as this thing is begun, we might as 
well carry it through.’’ 

Philippa curled back into her corner of the 


recitations, as yet unprepared, would confront | too.’’ Philippa could fairly hear the chorus of calriage without a word. 


her to-morrow morning if she yielded to her | extenuation which certain of the less scrupulous | 


The elaborate dinner which the men had 




















ordered was as dust and ashes to her tongue. 
There was some confusion about providing her 
extra place and serving. Poor Philippa longed 
to be permitted to eat her dinner at the table 
@hote, to fast, anything rather than to feel 
herself the cause of so much commotion. But 
a glance at Angeline’s fretted face warned her 
to keep silence. 

Between courses Mr. Shipman telephoned for 
a seat at the opera. He came back with the news 
that there was not a chair left in the house. 

‘“‘T can stay here. Then you can call for me 
on the way to the train,’’ ventured Philippa. 

‘“That’s really the only way, I suppose,’’ 
said Angeline, frowning and intent. 

‘*That would be so lonesome, though,’’ pro- 
tested Lois. 

‘*Be good, and you’ll be lonesome,’’ laughed 
young Shipman, acidly. His words were 
innocent enough; his tone was inexcusably 
rude. Philippa dared not look up, for her eyes 
were overflowing. Angeline considered Mr. 
Shipman steadily. Her clear gaze darkened. 

‘* Judging from to-night, you girls at Haleyon 
Hall must be the most lonely household in the 
university,’’ he went on, coolly. He was vexed 
and bored, and he had neither wit nor courtesy 
to hide his annoyance. ‘‘Don’t your friends 
ever stay at home to study? Especially when 
they’ ve not been asked to do anything else ?’’ 

Angeline gasped. Young Shipman’s eyes 
fell. He drummed on the table nervously. In 
his impatience he had gone altogether too far. 

‘“‘Miss Poppleham is my guest, remember, 
please.’’ Angeline’s face blazed. 

Shipman flushed even redder beneath her 
rebuke. He tried to laugh, unsuc- 
cessfully. ‘‘Oh, I didn’t mean to 
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columns between recitations. Her glance caught 
/an ominous head-line. She glanced down the 
| page with frightened eyes. 

The executive board regrets to announce the 
decision that hereafter all women students who 
leave the university without permission from the 
dean, or without suitable chaperonage, will be 
considered as having violated the rules governing 
unexcused absences. It is true that this rule has 
long been looked upon as a dead letter. This is 
due to the fact that for several years no occasion 
has risen for its enforcement. During the last 
few weeks, however, there have been several in- 
stances of its violation. The board has come to 
the reluctant conclusion that a strict enforcement 
must be maintained henceforth. 

Philippa leaned back dizzily. ‘‘During the 
last few weeks!’? And Angeline’s theater- 
party was only two weeks away! What if she 
had not gone to her! What if Angeline had 
not returned at that early heur, and with 
Philippa, instead of with her party! Angeline, 
the sensitive, the irritable child, who would 
have left college at the least breath of rebuke, 
even if given in this impersonal fashion ! 

The two men behind her were talking: 

‘*And Royce was warned, and Barry was 
suspended, and Shipman—oh, one of his fra- 
ternity told me that Shipman was expelled 
yesterday. His work has been wretched, and 
he has been gambling heavily, too. Here comes 
Professor Rabenau! Where do we begin to-day, 
remember? Lombard Kingdom, isn’t it?’’ 

Philippa went home as if she walked through 
a dream. 

A heart-warming clamor reverberated from 
Margery’s sitting-room. Edith had bought out 
the stock of a wayfaring waffle-man. Dorothy 
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began coolly, then dropped the paper. She 


caught Philippa’s wrists tight in both slim, 
strong hands. 
‘*Philippa! Philippa!’? Angeline’s voice 


owned an eloquent little choke. She would not 
meet Philippa’s eyes. A sudden understanding 
of what that effort must have cost Philippa, 
the shy, a new realization of the loving will 
that had prompted it, rang in her tones. 
‘Philippa, there never was another girl like 
you, never! No, I’m not trying to thank you. 
I never, never could tell you what this really 


ELLY lingered a 
B moment outside the 
barn door, listening to 
the pleasant sound of the horses 
biting the corn from the cob. It 
was noon, and the warm blood 
of young spring pulsed in the March sun- 
shine. The wind—it was not a March wind, 
but a promise borrowed from May—stirred 
the apple limbs, already red with sap. The 
peach-buds were swelling, and the oak and 
hickory and elm on the hill to the west, 
stripped bare of every dead brown leaf, 
expectantly waited the coming of the living 
green. 
Billy stretched comfortably, took off his hat, 
and ran his fingers through his 
iron-gray hair. It was good that 





be impertinent, Miss Bishop. It 
seems a pity, though, that we can’t 
be trusted for a single evening with 
neither chaperon nor gooseberry 
along.’’ 

Angeline picked up her cloak. 
Her lips were white. 

‘*Come, Philippa. We'll have 
time to make the eight o’clock 
train.’’ 

Shipman began to splutter an 
apology. Lois Brice caught Ange- 
line’s arm and begged her to stay. 
Philippa implored. Angeline was 
swept beyond reach on the high 
tide of her anger. Philippa’s be- 
havior was exasperating enough, 
but Mr. Shipman’s words were past 
endurance. 

His trivial rudeness to Philippa 
had made her far more indignant 
than a much graver rudeness toward 
herself could have done. Their 
carriage still stood at the entrance ; 
she thrust Philippa in and sprang 
in beside her. 

‘*Angeline, please go back! 
Please!’? * 

‘*Philippa, be quiet! We’re going 
straight home, where we belong. 
Now don’t ery ; you’re just making 
things worse. I know very well 
that you never planned this thing 
yourself. It was Janet and the 








the snow was gone and seed-time 
approached once more; it was good 
to smell the newly plowed earth and 
the brown woods ; it was good to be 
alive in this sunny land of the Ozark 
hills. 

A half-mile down the road a rider 
appeared, running his horse reck- 
lessly. It was Jess Burris. No 
one else ever rode like that, and 
Jess never rode any other way. 

‘*Too bad,’’ said Billy to himself, 
‘that Jess never feels good in the 
spring—or any other time, I reckon. 
Just about as mad one kind of 
weather as another.’’ 

He went outside the barn gate, 
and as the rider approached, mo- 
tioned to him to stop. 


way, Jess?’’ heasked, as the young 
man drew rein. 

Burris started to answer inso- 
lently, but checked himself. He 
knew, as every one did, that Billy 
Houck never meddled, and that both 
in word and deed his purpose was 
always good. And it was the first 
friendly greeting the young fellow 
had received for many months. 

‘*Just about so-so, I guess, Mr. 
Houck,’’ he answered, civilly. 

*‘Going to put in much crop this 
year, Jess?’ 








girls who put it into your head. 
They’re always interfering with 
me, anyway. No, don’t apologize. 
You thought you were doing quite the right 
thing. And it doesn’t matter.’’ 

It was a short hour’s ride from the city back 
to college, but to Philippa it seemed a week’s 
journey. Angeline sat grim and stately in her 
corner. Philippa, mortified and dumb, hardly 
dared glance at her. 

Haleyon lay dark and silent when they 
reached the home door. Philippa recollected 
with a thankful heart that the girls were all 
away. Angeline ran up-stairs with her, and 
ransacked Isabel’s shelves for a book which 
she needed. She was perfectly serene, but her 
lofty unconcern hurt Philippa almost as keenly 
as open anger could have done. 

‘“‘There, I’ve found it! Thank you, no, 
Philippa, there’s nothing more that I need. 
Go on to bed, there’s a good child. Nonsense, 
I’m not in the least vexed. No, you mustn’t 
blame yourself. It was just the girls’ fault, 
urging you to do such a gooseberry trick. You 
didn’t mean to bother. Good night!’’ 

Philippa crept away to the solace of Herod- 
otus’s whines of delighted welcome and the 
Captain’s croaks of sympathy. Certainly her 
intentions had been good, she assured herself, 
with a misty-moisty twinkle. True, she had 
spoiled Angeline’s trip; she had brought about 
a quarrel between Angeline and her friends. 
But for comfort she had at least this one con- 
cession—she had not meant to bother. 

Perhaps the other girls surmised what had 
occurred. It may be that Angeline’s amazing 
dignity and Philippa’s silence betrayed the 
story. At all events, they had the kindness 
never to ask questions, and the subject, to all 
appearances, was forgotten by the entire house- 
hold. Angeline was unfailingly friendly and 
gracious to Philippa. Philippa, on her side, 
fretted daily. Had she intruded foolishly and 
uselessly ? Had she, on the other hand, done 
her obvious part as Angeline’s friend? Was 
such interference right—or wrong? 

A fortnight afterward Philippa picked up the 
morning’s College Record, and skimmed its 


“ HOW'S EVERYBODY DOWN YOUR WAY, JESS?” 


was stirring a brew of chocolate and cream and 
brown sugar. Janet struggled with a tin of 
pineapple and a can-opener. 

‘*Come hither and have a waffle with us, 
Philippa, you lamb! Oh, there’s Angeline !’’ 
For the staccato click of Angeline’s high heels 
announced her as distinctly as did the swish of 
her silken flounces. ‘‘You saw me buying 
them, didn’t you, Angie? Come help enjoy 
our luscious cakes, and then help wash the 
dishes afterward.’’ . 

Angeline tripped in, scarlet-cheeked. Phi- 
lippa grew pale. Then Angeline had heard! 

‘* Angeline, you’re as pink as a poppy. Has 
the faculty been offering you a chair in higher 
mathematics ?”’ 

Philippa’s fingers tightened on the chair arm. 

‘*Run down to the pantry, Linda, and find 
some almonds, that’s a dear. I’m perishing 
for something salty. Phil, one lump or two? 
Mercy me, the child hasn’t finished her first cup 
of chocolate yet! Whence this abstemious 
humor, my young friend ?’’ 

Philippa swallowed the steaming chocolate 
at one painful gulp. 

‘*Girls, we need just one thing more to make 
Haleyon complete—a dear little charcoal-heater, 
to cook waffles on.’’ 

**A charcoal stove and an assistant chaperon. 
Then we’d have every modern convenience.’’ 
Margery laughed teasingly and pinched Phi- 
lippa’s ear. ‘Though gooseberries answer the 
purpose when they’re sweet enough.’’ 

Philippa set down her cup and slipped away. 
She had some work awaiting her, she called 
back to the protesting roomful. The truth was 
that she could not endure to stay another minute 
among the gay, unconscious girls. She could 
face other things smilingly. She could not face 
their unknowing banter. 

‘‘What’s your hurry, Phil???’ Angeline fol- 
lowed her down the hall. A half-folded news- 
paper swung in her hand. Philippa stopped 
short. It was the morning’s College Record! 








‘Did you see this announcement ?’? Angeline 


“‘Oh, I don’t know,’”’ he an- 
swered, carelessly, throwing back 
the flapping brim of his slouch-hat. 
“Tt won’t do any good unless that two-legged 
grasshopper east of me keeps his stock up; 
nearly ruined my corn last year. But I prom- 
ise you right now that the first one of his steers 
that gets in my field this spring will get a dose 
of buckshot, and if Jones doesn’t like it, I’ 
give him the same medicine.’’ His red face 
grew redder with anger. 

‘How is Bob getting along?’’ Bob wasa 
younger brother. ‘‘Does he work pretty well 
now ?”? 

‘*He’s not worth two spotted beans. He’s 
the laziest white boy I ever saw. If Digger 
Indians were worth ten dollars a head, Bob 
wouldn’t be worth two bits.’’ 

Billy hesitated. There was something else 
he wanted to ask, but hardly knew how to ask 
it. 

‘*Is your ma—has she—does she trouble about 
your pa as she did?’’ 

‘*Yes, ma worries a good deal.’’ His eyes 
fell, then he looked up defiantly. ‘‘If Bill 
George hadn’t sworn that lie, they’d never have 
sent pa to the pen. You mark my word, I’ll 
get that fellow yet.’’ 

Billy studied the young fellow a moment. 
He had a reckless air and a bitter tongue, but 
was not generally considered dangerous. And 
yet if that sour temper continued to ferment 
and that hate to feed on imaginary wrongs, 
some day—it might not be long—his bad begin- 
ning would have a worse ending. 

‘*Jess Burris is on the road to the peniten- 
tiary, and going at a gallop,’’ was the general 
opinion of the community, and his conduct went 
far to justify it. 

They talked on for a while, Billy trying to 
steer his mind into peaceful channels, but 
everything they touched stirred up the muddy 
water of the young man’s spite. 

There was ‘‘that gangling Budd Todd, who 
tried to get funny with him,’’ and Lee Barron, 
‘*who was so stingy that he would steal pennies 
from a dead man’s eyes,’’ and who had once 
tried to beat him out of twenty-five dollars. 
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means to me, but I’l] love you for it as long as 
I live! That’s all the thanks I can say.’’ 

She dropped Philippa as suddenly as she had 
seized upon her, and sped away to her own 
room. 

‘*Herodotus,’’ said Philippa, with a sob 
which ended in a chuckle, ‘‘opinions to the 
contrary notwithstanding, there are worse 
crimes than being officious—and worse appella- 
tions than that of gooseberry. Really, Herod- 
otus, don’t you wish you were young and green 
enough to pass for a gooseberry, too?’’ 


Jess seemed to have a grievance 
against nearly every man ir 
the community. 

**Jess,’’— Billy squinted at 
him quizzically,—‘‘it must take 
you nigh all your time thinking 
about what you are going to do to people.’’ 

Burris straightened in his saddle and flushed 
angrily. ‘‘Well, don’t you get it into your 
head for a minute that it’s all brag. I’ll do it, 
too, every bit of it.’’ 

**Jess,’’—Billy spoke thoughtfully, sympa- 
thetically,—‘‘I reckon you’ve read in the school 
reader or somewhere that life is a battle. Well, 
it isn’t. There are plenty of battles to keep a 
fellow fighting all the time if he hunts for them, 
but that’s not his business here. I guess there 
are enough bumblebees in the county to keep 
one man fighting all the time if he didn’t do 
anything else. But I’ve plowed right here for 
twenty years and never been stung once. 

**You can’t get anywhere by fighting, Jess. 
It never comes to anything but just more fight- 
ing, more hard feelings, more trouble, waste of 
time and money. In the meantime there’s 
your ma and the younger children that need 
taking care of mighty bad, Jess, mighty bad.’’ 

“‘T’ve never done anything to them,’’ said 
Burris, indignantly. ‘‘I just won’t be run 
over.’ 

‘*T guess it looks that way to you, Jess, but 
did you ever think of it this way? Charley 
Jones and Lee Barron never had any trouble 
with any of their neighbors but you. And Bill 
George, that you think swore against your pa, 
is looked at as the truthfullest man in this 
country, and was always a good friend to your 

”? 


‘*That’s it,’’ said the young fellow, hotly. 
‘“‘They treat everybody else right, and then 
jump on me because they think we are down 
and I can’t help myself.’’ 

‘“Maybe,’’ said Billy, gently, “‘if you watch 
close you'll see you act and talk so as to rile 
people, and then they rile you, and there it 
goes. It’s just like a horse trying to cure a 
sore shoulder by rubbing it against a barbed- 
wire fence.’’ 

**Too bad, too bad!’’ said Billy, shaking his 
head as Jess rode on. ‘‘Too bad to be wrong 
with everything.’’ 

The Burrises were in a bad way. The house 
was poor and miserable, there was little enough 
to eat and wear; but that was not so bad as 
the poverty of friendship and neighborhood 
good-will. They did not have a single true 


neighbor. And Billy thought nothing could 
be worse than that. 
It was May. Billy Houck rested between the 


handles of his plow at the end of the corn rows, 
and waited for Charley Jones, who was coming 
down the lane in his wagon. 

“Bring your wife and come over and take 
dinner with us Sunday,’’ Billy said, after they 
had talked a few minutes. 

“Tf it’s so we can,’’ promised Jones. 

It was so that they could, and after dinner 
Billy and Jones sat on the porch while the 
women washed the dishes. 

‘*They say,’’ remarked Billy, ‘‘that getting 
drunk is a disease. <A fellow that is wanting 
whisky all the time has something working in 
his system like fever, and they doctor him for 
it.”? 

**Yes, and I’ve read laziness is a disease,’’ 
said Jones. ‘‘It seems especially catching 
among hired men.’? The farmers laughed. 

“T have been wondering,’’ continued Billy, 
seriously, ‘‘if hate isn’t a disease, too. Nothing 
worse ever gets into a fellow’s system than 
hate. It throws him all out of gear; he can’t 
see straight, and his judgment is as wabbly as 
a hog with blind staggers. He’s always run- 
ning around barefooted under other people’s 
thorn-bushes, riling himself up. Always study- 
ing about what he’s going to do to people makes 
him so ugly that they are ugly when he comes 
around. His feelings are rubbed sore all the 
time, and the madder he gets the more people 
do to aggravate him. 

“Tt must be a disease,’’ continued Billy, 
musingly, ‘‘and there is only one way to cure 
it.” 

‘*What is that ?’’ 

**Can’t cure a fellow of hate with a club, so 
it must be done the other way—people just be 
good to him until his sore, aggravating spots 
heal up. I think that kind of cure is what the 
Book means by balm of Gilead.’’ 

The conversation drifted away, but had not 
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arranged rotations. On groups of fields 
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gone far when Billy remarked, **Guess the Bur- 
rises are having a pretty hard time this spring.’’ 

“Yes,’? said Jones, ‘‘it was rather tough 
luck, both their horses being killed by lightning 
last Sunday and the barn burned.’’ 

‘I guess they were behind with their work 
already, on account of Jess having his leg 
broken. ’’ 

“Yes, I passed there this morning, and the 
grass is as high as the corn.” 

Billy sat looking off at the trees in full leaf 
on the hill to the west. When he spoke it was 
of different matters. Nothing further was said 
of the Burrises. 

Tuesday morning Kitty, the youngest of the 
Burris children, ran into her brother’s room. 

“OQ Jess,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘there are some 
people getting into the field—three or four of 
them !’” 

‘‘Run and see who it is and what they are 
doing,’’ he said, angrily. 

She was back in a few minutes, almost out 
of breath. 

‘*Tt’s Charley Jones and Bill George and Budd 








Todd and Mr. Barron and Mr. Coil,’’—Jess 
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made an effort to rise in bed, his eyes burning, 
his face flushed,—‘‘and they are plowing the 
corn |’? 

He fell back in the bed and lay still fora 
long time. 

‘*Ma!’’ he called. 

She came to the door. 

‘* Better get dinner for the men, hadn’t you?’’ 

‘‘T think so, Jess,’’ she said, relief in her 
tone. 

But Mr. Jones, noticing the preparations, 
sent word they had their dinners, but would 
stay for supper if they did not get done before 
night. 

When they had eaten supper, the men rose 
and went into the sick young man’s room. 

**How are you making it, Jess?’’ It was 
Lee Barron who spoke. 

It was a moment before Jess replied. ‘‘ Pretty 
well, I guess. Think I’ll be out in a week or 
two.’’ 

There was an awkward pause, during which 
some one remarked it was not any fun to have 
a leg broken. . 

‘‘By the way, Jess,’’ said Jones, finally, 
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IV. MAKING THE OLD FARM OVER. 


‘‘you suppose that bay nag of mine would be 


worth her feed to you this summer? I don’t 
need her.’’ 

‘*And I’ve got just the match to her,’’ said 
Budd Todd, ‘‘and you’ll be perfectly welcome 
to her all summer and winter if you want to 
feed her that long. I have no use of her.’’ 

Jess turned his face toward the wall. 

There was another moment of hesitation. 
Bill George hitched his chair nearer the bed. 

*<Jess, don’t tell your ma, for we’re not sure 
yet, but we are in hopes the governor is going 
to pardon your pa. We got up a petition, and 
the judge and jury and all the witnesses signed 
~” 

Jess laid his left arm across his eyes, and | 
reached out his right hand toward the edge of | 
the bed. George gripped it. 

‘‘T reckon we better be going,’’ said Coil, 
rising. ‘‘I have my chores to do.’’ 

As they went out, Jess managed to call, 
‘Much obliged, fellows!’’ to which they all 
replied, ‘‘Don’t mention it.’’ 

‘I believe,’’ said Jones, at the gate, ‘‘that | 
the balm of Gilead is going to work all right.’’ 
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By PROF. WILLET M. HAYS, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


a business without much system. Even 
teachers of agriculture long observed 
the great development of system in manufacture 


EG st has always been regarded as 
a) 


some time supplied the bridge engineer with data 
as to the weight, strength, durability and other 
characters of his materials, and have provided 
him with formulas for calculating the strains to 

be provided against. In like manner the 
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agronomist, live-stock expert, agricultural 
Statistician and other agricultural investi- 
gators are supplying the farmer with data 
for each national agricultural area as to 
the products of each crop, or series of 
crops in rotation, and from each com- 
bined crop and live-stock scheme ; also the 
items of cost of production and the net 
income. 

In some ways corporate ownership of 
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land would temporarily make for cheaper 
production of food and clothing for all 
the people, only one-third of whom are 
now engaged in agriculture, with the 
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probability that this proportion will be 
reduced to one-fourth. On the other 
hand, farmers permanently owning the 








land which they work with their own 
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Olson One-Hundred-and-Forty-Acre 
Farm Before Replanning. 


Figure 1. 


Note. The land enclosed by fences overflows, 
and can best be used as permanent pasture. The 
remainder of the land is all rich, gently rolling, and 


suitable for corn, grass and grain crops. 


hands have many advantages in eco- 
nomically producing their own food and 
clothing and that needed by the other 
two-thirds of our population; and if 
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every year—twenty acres of corn, forty acres of 
grain and sixty acres of The map 
marked Figure 6, for instance, shows the crop 
in each field for the year 1910, and similar maps 
might be made for each of the six years. It will 
be observed in Figure 4 that the rotation scheme 
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is not quite regular for the first few years. Since 
the fields were previously irregularly seeded 


down to grass, and fields with new outlines 
now supplant and overlap the old ones, a few 
years are required to bring everything under 
the regular system of rotation. 

The farmer can easily make another drawing 
like that in Figure 4, carrying forward the 


| scheme of cropping for another ten years, begin- 


ning in 1917. Or, if it becomes necessary to 
change the rotation scheme at any time, that 
can be done at no very great trouble or cost. 
In a few moments he can make a plan for any 
given year, showing the names of the crops to 
be planted as in this plan for 1910. 

The farmer who for a decade has kept records 
on a farm with its enterprises separately estab- 
lished should secure from his state experiment 


| station the average cost of producing an acre of 


each crop, and thus be able to figure which 
crop and which system of cropping give the 
largest profits. When dozens of farmers in 
the consolidated rural-school district, or in 
the county, have thus systematized their 
business and kept records, the various 
methods of cropping and farm manage- 
ment can be compared, as by tabular col- 
lections of the facts, and each farmer can 
take advantage of the successes and fail- 
ures of his fellows. . 

The records of the calculated results on 





ditch. The fields are irregular in form, 
not of a uniform size, and often not well 
connected by roads and lanes with the 
business center, the farmstead. 

A few fences and a lane block out the 
farm plan and determine how the business 
shall be managed. The man who has 
conducted a farm for decades, or the boy 
who has grown up on one of these irreg- 
ularly arranged farms, has the greatest F. 








difficulty in projecting a new set of field 
units. He cannot readily arrange fields 
for a good system of crop rotation. 

This subject best lends itself to expla- 
nation by example. Figures 1 and 2 show 
how a Minnesota farm plan was made 
over, providing a five-year rotation on 
five twenty-acre fields, and a four-year ; 
system of cropping on four fields of five | & 
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and six acres each. 71 
Figure 3 shows a typical one-hundred- 
and-sixty-acre farm in the middle West. 
The soil is a strong prairie loam, with a 
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Figure 4. Harlan Farm Made Over. 
six-year rotation on six twenty-acre fields, 
First year, corn; second year, wheat; third, 





low area containing a dozen acres which 
can be tile-drained at moderate cost, thus 
making it practicable to bring the entire 
farm under a system of crop rotation. 
The plan of cropping had been to 
devote about half to small grains and 


fourth and fifth years, clover and timothy; sixth 
year, Oats and barley. Three-year rotation on three 
ten-acre fields, G,H,K. First year, corn; second 
year, grain; third year, clover, or clover and timothy. 
In the drawings the term grain is used, meaning that 
any of the small grains (wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
flax) may be planted, as the conditions each year 
require, dividing the field for two or more kinds of 





and trade without carrying this improve- 
ment into the management of our farms. 
But investigators are now changing this 
old point of view. Ere long farmers will 
be taught how to change from unsystematic 
to orderly farm plans with scientifically 


similar in size arranged in series, book- 
keeping can be done, enabling the farmer 
to make comparisons of one farm enter- 
prise with another. These comparisons, 
supplemented by data supplied by agricul- 
tural research, will make it possible for the 
farmer to know which crops, which rotation 
schemes, which kind of live stock, and 
which system of. farming yield the largest 
profits. 

If the farm is well organized, farming is | 
a beautiful business. Because it is possible 
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half to meadow of mixed timothy and 
clover, and to use the low land and a small 
part of the adjacent higher land for pastur- 
ing the horses and cattle. Small pastures 
near the barn were used for hogs and calves. 
No particular system was used in the rota- 
tion. The partition fence lines were fairly | 
permanently located, but the field outlines | 
were shifted to suit whatever changes in | 





cropping were yearly decided upon. 

The owner did not plan years ahead for | 
crop rotation and manuring. During the 
late winter he planned his crops for the year, 
taking into consideration prospective prices, 
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the need of his live stock for feed, and 
available labor. He lost the full advantage 
of having the crops in such succession that 
for each crop the land is prepared by that 
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crop which leaves the land in best condition 





to combine the youth’s apprentice work on 
the farm and in the farm home with the 
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- The consolidated rural school. 


Figure 3. Harlan One-Hundred-and-Sixty-Acre 


Farm Before Replanning. 


technically educated they can better de- 


velop our rural districts and increase rather 





cated, 
projected ten years ahead, with each crop shown | the butter product of each cow. 
on each field for each year. 


for the succeeding crop. 

Figure 4, showing the reorganized plan of 
this second farm, appears somewhat compli- 
It shows the entire farm rotation scheme 





The arrow running from field to field, with | 


grain. 


these made-over farms may serve as definite 
studies at the meetings of the grange, farmers’ 
clubs, and county and state societies of agricul- 
ture. It will then be possible to discuss and 
compare systems of farming. 

On the reorganized farm with a regular 
acreage devoted annually to pasture, the live 
stock also can be brought under system, the 
number of live stock raised can be controlled so 
as to utilize the crops without loss from holding 
too much feed from year to year, or from 


ls - 8 . ® 
insufficiently feeding the animals, or from the 


purchase of expensive foodstuffs. 

Methods of keeping performance records and 
the breeding values of all animals on the farm 
are being devised which are similar in simplicity 
to those for keeping records of the fields and 
crops. Thus by weighing the milk of each 
cow one day in each week and testing with the 
Babcock milk-test once a month to determine 
the percentage of butter-fat, at the end of the 
year the farmer has the data for calculating 


By making a two months’ test in each of three 
years of her life of the amount of food each 


a barb on the word corn, shows that by drop- | cow eats, her net income can be figured, and 
ping to a year later on the successive fields | those which do not pay their board may be 
this crop starts the rotation on a field each year. discarded. The calves from those cows which 
This arrangement provides on the six twenty-| give large returns in net profits may be kept, 


with real farm schools, with teachers | acre fields the same acreage of each crop for | thus making the herd over in a dozen years. 


up children. 

There are three things necessary to 
maintain the status of the farmer: (1) 
Knowledge in farm management. (2) 
(3) The 





: Figure 2. Olson Farm, Reorganized Plan. 
_Nork. Five-year rotation on five twenty-acre 
fields. First year, wheat; second year, grass; third 
year, grass; fourth year, grain ; fifth year, corn. 

Four-year rotation on four fields of five and six 
acres each. First year, corn; second year, wheat; 
third year, clover; fourth year, plots of annual 
pasturage and soiling crops, to be used with mov- 
able fences to separately fence each portion as 
ready for pasturing. 


development of codperative organiza- 
tions to handle that part of the farming 
business which needs unified action, 
such as wholesale purchasing and or- 
ganized selling, coéperative drainage 
and irrigation, manufacturing or pre- 
paring establishments for codperative 
dairying, canning, and fruit-drying. 
Many farms have retained that divi- 


technical and general instruction of the consoli- | sion of the farm and fields which expediency 


dated rural school, country life is to be the | decreed when they were subdued from the 


world’s great training-school. 


x forest or prairie or reclaimed from the swamp 
The physicist and mathematician have for by drainage or from aridity by the irrigation 
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A flock of sheep can be bred up in a decade ; 
and the herd of swine can be changed into 
a herd of better hogs in half a decade. Usu- 
ally the introduction of a few animals from 
the herd of a specialist in pure breeding is 
the best way to secure this improvement. 

The invention of wire fences has made 
farm reorganization easily practicable. Their 
cheapness helps to preserve the family-size 
farm—with live stock going through lanes to 
pastures in summer and using the roughage 
and coarse grains in winter. With no cheap 
fences, large owners would more rapidly 
acquire the land, using tenant or semi- 
peasant and transient labor, and with com- 
mercial fertilizers enriching the fields which 
would be too far distant from barns to be 
pastured with live stock. 

The lane connecting the barns with the 
fields has a sociological value, for on the farm 








Harlan Farm. Records of Crops, 1910. 


Figure 5. 


where live stock Is produced the farm youth 
has exceptional advantages to learn to work. 














The care of live stock on a well-regulated farm 
is of peculiar value to boys during their school 
age. It mixes practise with the school work, 
and they do not become too bookish. They 
learn self-reliant thinking, and the regularly 
recurring hunger of the animals helps to educate 
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reorganization of the fields and the cropping 
scheme. The great farm lane should be con- 
nected with the barns by one or more branch 
lanes. The barn-yards and paddocks should 
be not too numerous, but should be handily 
arranged, with gates leading from the main 

farm lane. It is easy to arrange 





doing things. 


them in regularity in the times of , 
I] com 
With the fields permanently loca- 


for paddocks which give stock the 
needed outdoor life.in winter and 
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ted, dividing fences can be used eco- GRAIN GRASS save steps and vexation in moving 
nomically. Some fields will hardly them back and forth. 
need fencing, while in case of ean | conv || GRASS The interior of many barns can 








others, fences can be moved to 
enclose them only when there is || aus 





often be done over at little expense, 
— and so arranged as to be better for 











regular pasturage, or the after- * 
math of other crops to be fed Figu 
off. Where the farm is devoted Plan fc 
almost wholly to crops fed to live stock, how- 
ever, it often pays to have all fields fenced. 
Wire fencing with wooden posts costs only 
fifteen to seventy-five cents per rod, owing to 
location, value of posts and kinds of fence. 
Simple cattle fences for some localities may be 
erected without an expenditure for materials 
and labor of much more than fifteen cents per 
rod. A fence which will turn both hogs and 
cattle usually costs fifty cents or more. The 
rising price of wooden posts is resulting in the 
invention of many forms of cement posts reén- 
forced with steel wires running lengthwise. 
The barn-yard, the barn and other out- 
biiildings in very many cases all need making 
ovér. This is more difficult, more expensive, 


the stock, and so that they can be 
re 6. cared for with far less labor. Water- 
or 1910. pipes, feed-carts, feed-cutters, finely 
cut ensilage, feed-cookers, gasoline-engines, wind- 
mills and other conveniences greatly reduce the 
barn work. In some cases the barns can be im- 
proved in appearance—as by strong, ornamental 
eaves, some with cupolas, or by means of shade- 
trees, or even vines covering their sides. Eventu- 
ally the high price of lumber will cause many 
barns to be built of cement, bricks and earthen 
tiles, and then vines, with their trunks protected 
from the animals, will make pretty walls indeed. 

Making the American farms over is a piece 
of constructive work which will help educate 
the present generation of farmers and their sons. 

The American farmer, instead of being a 
peasant, as in countries where rich landlords 
own the land, is king of a hundred acres. He 





and must be approached more slowly than the 


is master of an independent business. 





HE gray stone building which held the 
rT! chemical laboratory of Camperdown 
4 College had a somewhat unusual visitor 
the morning after George’s accident. The first 
yawning janitor who came up the path, shiver- 
ing with the autumn chill, found upon the 
steps an unshaven, spectacled man, whose eyes 
showed want of sleep and whose working garb 
was worn and disheveled. As the janitor 
approached, the visitor rose and addressed 
him. 

‘‘Where can I find Professor Fisher ?’’ 

‘*You’ll find him here at nine.’’ 

‘*‘T want him earlier. Where does he live???’ 

‘*T don’t know where he’s living now. His 
family is away, and he’s living with one of the 
other professors, but I don’t know where,’’ 
said the janitor. ‘‘Don’t you want to come 
inside and wait for him?’’ 

‘*No, I’ll wait here, and perhaps somebody 
will come along who can tell me where he is,’’ 
the visitor, no other than Mr. Howes, replied. 

The janitor passed in, and the old man 
resumed his watch. Every passing student, 
instructor or janitor heard the same query for 
the next hour, and each returned a negative 
reply. Apparently the professor’s residence 
that morning was well concealed. 

At last Mr. Howes saw a short, brisk man, 
with close-cropped mustache, striding along 
toward him, swinging his stick as he came. 
, Once more the question was repeated, and this 
time, to the delight of the questioner, back came 
the answer, ‘‘I am Professor Fisher. What 
ean I do for you?’’ 

“T have a letter here from Mr. George 
Norton,’’ said Mr. Howes. ‘‘I am Joseph 
Howes, superintendent of his factory. Did 
you get a telegram from me?’’ 

‘*Yes, I did, and I remember Mr. Norton 
well. Come inside, Mr. Howes.’’ 

They entered the big laboratory, with its rows 
of bare tables topped with shining reagent 
bottles, passed down an aisle, and entered Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s office. Mr. Howes delivered his 
letter. The professor opened it and read as 
follows: 

Dear Professor Fisher. I have found a lake 
on our property which I think may hold something 
valuable. In contains, roughly, two square miles, 
and along its entire shore a powder is found like 
that which Mr. Howes will show you. I believe 
my father felt that either the powder or some 
other thing there had great value, and I am most 
anxious to have you come up at once with Mr. 
Howes, see the lake for yourself, and make an 
analysis of its contents. 


Doctor Fisher had read so far, and then 
paused. The last line was an unreadable 
scrawl, but the signature was evidently that of 
George Norton. Doctor Fisher looked up 
inquiringly, and handed the letter to the super- 
intendent. 

**T cannot make out that last line.’’ 

Mr. Howes adjusted his spectacles and looked 
at the sheet. ‘‘I can’t, either. Poor George 
was fainting as I left,’’ he said. ‘‘That is 
why he didn’t come himself. He had hurt 
himself badly in a fall.’’ 

‘*T’m sorry to hear that,’? said Doctor 
Fisher. ‘‘I’m sorry, too, that I cannot do as 
he requests, but it will be impossible to leave 
college for a week.’’ 

‘*But you must come,’’ broke in Mr. Howes. 
‘*We have a big contract which we must get or 
the mill will go down. We must know where 
we stand to-morrow night. George says it’s 
our only chance. Everything depends on it!’’ 

Doctor Fisher looked thoughtful for a 








moment. ‘‘No, it’s of no use. My college 
duties do not keep me, for the Thanksgiving 
recess begins to-morrow, but I have other work 
which simply must be done first. I really don’t 
see how it can possibly be done. However, let 
me see your sample.’’ 

Mr. Howes took a little package from his 
pocket and handed it to the chemist, who opened 
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do at all is for you to come back with me 
to-night,’’ said Mr. Howes. 

‘But I can’t! I’ll tell you what I’ll do, 
T’ll send one of my assistants with you.’’ 

‘*No, you must come yourself,’’ repeated 
Mr. Howes, obstinately. ‘‘George wanted you 
and no one else.’’ 

‘‘Now, Mr. Howes,’’ said Doctor Fisher, 
indignantly, ‘‘you must understand plain Eng- 
lish! I cannot come. I have told you when I 
could come, and failing that, I have offered to 
send some one with you. You have refused 
both. Now I am a busy man, and I have no 
more time to discuss the matter.’’ 

He was about to speak even more sharply, 
but the look of utter dejection on the old man’s 
face made him hesitate. He changed his tone. 

‘*Mr. Howes, you think you are doing the 
best you can for your employer, but you really 
are not. I have a very good man working here 
with me who can go, and who will really do 
just as well as I should do. You need not 
decide this minute. Just go outside in the 
laboratory, and sit down and think it over.’’ 

The old superintendent rose with a frown of 
perplexity, and Doctor Fisher showed him a 
chair beside a sunny window in the laboratory. 
There he sat, scarcely moving, when the big 
bell across the campus brought a crowd of 
thronging students into the room, flinging note- 
books on the desks, and buttoning their long 
laboratory coats. 

The superintendent had sat for an hour or 
more, with hardly a change of position, when 
he noticed Doctor Fisher entering his office, 
accompanied by a young man with his hat and 
grip in his hand and his overcoat on his arm. 

The two were together in the office for perhaps 
fifteen minutes. At the end the young man 
emerged alone. As he stepped out, he caught 
sight of a lad working at the bench directly 
beside Mr. Howes. He came to him and shook 
hands in a peculiar fashion, which happened 
to catch the superintendent’s eye, so that he 
listened idly to the conversation between the 
two. 

**Hello, Frank !’’ said the older man. 
is everything at the fraternity house?’’ 

‘‘All right, Jack,’’ was the reply. ‘‘We 
have six new men, first-class fellows every one. 


**How 





IN RUSHED PROFESSOR FISHER, WITH OUTSTRETCHED HANDS, 
HIS FACE AGLOW. 


it over a large piece of white paper. After a 
moment he turned to his visitor. 

‘*Kindly give me that letter, will you?’’ 

The letter was passed to him, and he read it 
through carefully. Then taking a little of the 
powder on another paper, he transferred it to a 
test-tube. The superintendent watched him 
with a deep interest while he added a liquid, 
which wjth the powder gave off a gas, A 
slender wire in a glass rod was produced, dipped 
in that liquid, and held for a moment in the 
flame of a burner. A brilliant yellow flame 
sprang up. The chemist turned to Mr. Howes. 

**T am going to try a spectroscopic test, so I’Il 
pull the dark curtains.’’ 

Mr. Howes nodded uncomprehendingly as, 
darkening the room, Doctor Fisher bent over 
two tubes set at angles in the corner. Finally 
he stood up and raised the shades. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Howes, ‘‘I always meant 
to know some chemistry, but Mr. Norton took 
care of all that himself. All 1 know about 
what you have done is that the yellow flame 
shows sodium. ’’ 

“IT would rather not tell you anything, since 
I have not seen the lake,’? Professor Fisher 
remarkéd. ‘‘It’s a most interesting possibility, 
anyway. Now the utmost I can do is to get up 
there in five days. Will that do at all?’’ 

‘*No, Doctor Fisher, the only thing that will 





I’m glad to see you here. I suppose you’ll be 
down to the house to lunch. How do you 
happen to be back ?’” 

‘Oh, I came back to see Professor Fisher 
about some analyses he has been doing for our 
company. He has been checking the work of 
our own laboratory. I can’t stop here at all, 
I’m sorry to say. I’ve got to take the next 
train out of town. So long!’ 

‘Hold on, Jack! Where are you working 
now ?”’ called the younger man. ‘‘I want it 
for the records.’’ 

‘‘l’m in the laboratory of the International 
Glass Company.’’ 

Mr. Howes jumped as if he had been stung. 
He thrust his chair from him with a clatter, 
and strode wrathfully into Professor Fisher’s 
office. The chemist was writing quietly at his 
desk when the violent slamming of his door 
startled him. Too angry at first for speech, Mr. 
Howes looked at him for a moment, and then 
the storm broke. 

**So you’re one of the International Glass 
Company men, too, are you? You’re one of 
the gang that’s trying to ruin one of the best 
boys that ever lived, and break up a business 
that’s been running honorably for eighty years! 
You’re one of the men that’s trying to break 
up every home in our village! There’s George 
lying sick, and I come down here and find the 
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same trickery that’s been played against him 
ever since his father died, and the same kind 
of goings-on that killed his father !’’ 

Doctor Fisher’s face had passed through a 
whole series of changes during Mr. Howes’ 
tirade. From exhibiting the most intense indig- 
nation, it became expressive of extreme surprise, 
and finally of the closest attention. 

When Mr. Howes stopped, he said: 

‘‘Now, Mr. Howes, you must reserve judg- 
ment for a while. Do I understand you to say 
that the International Glass Company have 
been trying to cheat Mr. Norton out of his 
property? I give you my word of honor I 
know nothing of it. Moreover, if I have any 
leaning, it would be towards Mr. Norton’s side. 
I always thought him one of the finest, manli- 
est fellows we have ever had here.’’ 

So earnestly, so truly rang the words that 
the old superintendent was convinced. He 
began an apology. 

‘*Never mind that, Mr. Howes,’’ said Doctor 
Fisher. ‘‘Just tell me the story. I shall be 
better able to help you if 1 know it, and I shall 
keep the matter wholly secret.’’ 

Mr. Howes told all he knew of the affairs of 
the last three weeks, so filled with struggle, the 
desperate efforts which George had made. He 
showed the necessity for instant action, explain- 
ing that the loss of the Belgian’s contract was 
likely to mean ruin. 

‘*Mr. Howes, I will not see such a splendid 
fight as George Norton has made lost through 
any deed of mine!’’ cried the professor. ‘‘I 
felt I could not afford the financial loss that my 
going entails, but I can’t see that boy lose. I’ll 
go with you. How long before the next train 
leaves ?”? 

**An hour.’”’ 

“‘Good enough. You have some sort of a 
laboratory at the mill??? 

**Yes.”’ 

“Do you know anything about the equip- 
ments ?’” 

‘I know that Mr. Norton has a balance that 
cost one hundred and twenty dollars two years 
ago and a lot of glassware.’’ 

‘* Anything like these tubes??? The professor 
pointed to a pair of burettes. 

**Some just like them.’’ 

‘*That is all I want to know. 
at the station in an hour.’’ 

Just as the superintendent and chemist were 
entering the train, the station-master came 
hastening out after them, waving a yellow 
envelope. 

‘*Professor Fisher! Professor Fisher!’’ he 
called; and as the train started, he ran along- 
side to deliver the message. Doctor Fisher tore 
it open, and after glancing through it, read 
aloud : 

“Tell Howes to meet Barnard in waiting-room 
at terminal, but don’t wait. George Norton.” 

Some hours later the train pulled into the big 
terminal at which they were to change for the 
train to the factory. In the waiting-room the 
two found Mr. Barnard, who proceeded directly 
with his errand. 

“‘George thought that we had better make 
sure that Doctor Fisher should reach the lake, 
and reach it immediately, so he asked me to 
come down to tell you to take the main line to 
Nausmon, instead of coming up on our branch. 
There you can stop overnight, and in the morn- 
ing we will have two men there with a carriage, 
who will drive by an unfrequented way to the 
lake, and then down to the mill.’’ 

‘*What’s the reason for the change of plan?’’ 
interrupted Mr. Howes. 

Mr. Barnard smiled. ‘‘The reason is that 
we’ ve solved the mystery. I have been working 
on that attachment ever since I knew of it, and 
I’ve run down the people who really put it on 
at last.’? He paused to make his statement 
more dramatic, and leaned forward. ‘‘Every- 
thing that has happened has had the Interna- 
tional Glass Company somewhere behind it.’’ 

He straightened up to observe the effect of 
his words. Mr. Howes’ jaw dropped in 
amazement, and then he brought his hands 
together with a mighty clap. 

‘‘What a fool I was not to see it before!’’ 

Doctor Fisher smiled quietly. ‘‘I thought 
that might be the case myself,’’ he said, “but 
I couldn’t be sure. You feel certain about it?’’ 

‘* Absolutely sure,’’ responded the lawyer. 
‘*T know they’re back of it all, yet they haven’t 
done a single really illegal thing. I’!l tell you 
more later, but that’s enough now. Your train 
on the main line leaves in half an hour.’’ 

They arrived on time at Nausmon. The men 
came in the early morning and drove the super- 
intendent and the chemist to the lake without 
meeting with any difficulty. 

Once there, the beauty of the place seemed to 
attract Professor Fisher but little. In consid- 
erable excitement he jumped out of the wagon, 
ran to examine the whitish crust upon the shore, 
tried the water as if washing his hands, and 
slipping a watch crystal from his pocket, took 
some water in it, and placed it in the sun to 
evaporate. Then he paced off one bank of the 
shore. 

Returning, he opened a big leather case and 
took from it four glass bottles. 

“‘Going to get water in those?’’ asked Howes. 

Doctor Fisher nodded absently, and bent over 
the watch-glass, from which the sun’s rays 
had removed the water. 

‘‘Why, it’s an almost saturated solution !’* 
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he cried. ‘‘I never saw anything like it. I 
must get a lot of the water quickly, but I don’t 
want to take it near the shore.’’ 

‘‘Let’s see if there isn’t some kind of a boat 
here,’’ said one of the men; and he started off 
in search, finally returning with a rude dugout. 

They rowed out for a little distance, filled 
the bottles with water, lowering them with the 
stoppers in, but with a separate cord attached 
to each stopper. When they were at the right 
depth, a quick pull released the stoppers, the 
bottles filled, and were hauled up full. Doctor 
Fisher made several trials of the depth of the 
lake at different points. He also let down a 
cup-shaped sinker, which produced from the 
bottom the same type of white powder as that 
seen along the shore. 

“‘That’s all,’’ said the chemist, finally, after 
gathering a number of samples. ‘‘Now to the 
factory.’’ 

When they arrived there, George hobbled out 
on a stick to meet them. 

“I?m so glad to see you, Professor Fisher !’’ 
he cried, eagerly. ‘‘What did you think of the 
lake? Did anything happen to you?’’ 

‘‘Nothing happened tous. Everything went 
splendidly. But I must get to work at once. 
Your contract time is up to-morrow, Mr. Howes 
said.’’ 

‘‘No,’’? answered George. ‘‘It was up to-day. 
I may have lost it, but I am hoping against 
hope. I’ve written asking for an extension, 
but I’ve heard nothing.’’ 








send me in a bite of something to eat. 
to get to work at once.’’ 

Once the chemist was shut in the laboratory 
and the whole future of the Norton’ Glass 
Company was enclosed there with him, George 
felt an uneasiness greater than he had ever felt. 
The afternoon dragged heavily on. The only 
sound was the confused murmur of the factory. 

At last the door opened, and in rushed Pro- 
fessor Fisher, with outstretched hands, his face 
aglow. 

‘*The lake is full of sodium carbonate!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘There’s enough of it there to make 
your glass for a generation, and to keep the 
profits on it rolling in at almost any price. I 
am so glad for you! What next?’’ 

George had risen, and stood leaning on his 
desk like one in a dream. It was more than 
he could realize at once. 

‘Sodium carbonate!’’ he echoed, haltingly. 
‘*A sodium carbonate lake!’’ And then like a 
great wave the understanding of his good fortune 
came over him, and he started toward the door. 

‘*What next?’’ repeated Professor Fisher. 

‘‘Why, Crevecoeur and the contract. I’ll 
make a last big try for that. There’s just 
time for the train. Will you come part way 
with me?’’ 

‘*Come part way?’’ was the joyous an- 
swer, as Doctor Fisher tried excitedly to get 
his right arm into his left overcoat sleeve. 
‘‘Come part way? 1’ll come all the way! 
You can’t keep me out of the rest of this 
with iron chains.’’ 





‘‘Well, show me where the laboratory is, 
anyway,’’ said the chemist, cheerfully, ‘‘and | 
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bacon, while I attended to our coffee. 

Unluckily he poked the camp-tfire too 
vigorously, slopped the coffee into his sizzling 
pan, and the explosion which followed peppered 
us spitefully, raising sundry small blisters on 
face and hands. 

‘Reminds me,’’ said my camp comrade, 
calmly proceeding to slice more bacon, ‘‘of the 
time Chet Winfield and I were attacked over in 
our prospect hole on Sneed Creek. Chet and I 
were partners, and we blew in on Sneed Creek 
late in the excitement there. You remember, 
perhaps, the diggings didn’t last long over that 
way. There are only two mines on the creek 
that are doing any business now, and one of 
them is the Little Emma, named after the girl 
that Chet married. 

‘*First off we struck a pay-pocket, and hadn’t 
got it worked out when winter shut us off. We 
were the only men who stayed at the diggings 
during cold weather. We stayed to be sure of 
holding down our little streak. 

‘We moved into a shack on a quartz claim 
which the Tarrant brothers, John and Bill, 
had located, and had abandoned when they 
struck out for Idaho. They gave us leave to 
move in. Their quartz prospect was in Upper 
Cafion, in the face of a bow-shaped ledge, and 
about twenty-five feet above the cafion-bed. 
Using a pole ladder and a rope to haul up their 
tools, the boys had blown quite a pocket in the 
ledge. 

“There was room to walk about in their 
shaft, a rough hole which they had worked 
straight back into the ledge for twenty feet or 
more, This horizontal hole and the pole ladder 
and fhe broken rocks blown out and scattered 
across the creek-channel were all that there was 
to show for an expensive season’s work. 

‘‘Chet was a quartz prospector of some expe- 
rience, and one day, after a careful examination 
of the work the Tarrants had done, he declared 
they had been following a false lead, and hadn’t 
hit the main vein, which was on the right of 
their drift. He proposed that we open a new 
hole and expend some of our dust in trying to 
get to the pay ore. I took his judgment. So 
we brought over ammunition, drills, and so 
forth, from Lander, and went to work. 

‘The recorder’s office had been moved to 
ITaltman Creek, and we sent over a ‘declaration’ 
and a fee by mail, so that our filing on the 
Tarrants’ claim would go on record as soon as 
t oe _ expired, which would be some time 
in April. 

‘‘We worked at first where there wasn’t much 
room to work, and used drills of different 
lengths — short ones first, to get holes deep 
enough for the shots. 

‘By the first of February we had a shaft 
started, and just as Chet had prophesied, we 
struck a new lead, though not a large one. 
lhe assay at Lander showed forty odd dollars 
to the ton, in gold and silver. 

“This was encouraging. We bought more 
iummunition and pegged away, thinking more of 
our quartz prospect than of our placer diggings. 
We hadn’t seen a white man for weeks, when 
one day two fellows dropped into our shack for 
dinner, They were pleasant and talkative. 
Said they had come from Idaho, and were pros- 
pecting around our way. 

“This was all right. We had no objections, 


iM friend the prospector was frying the 





and chatted on until the meal was finished. 
The men said their names were Smith and 
Root, and as he sat back from the table 
the one who had called himself Root looked 
over at Chet carelessly. 

** ‘Say,’ he said, ‘ain’t you fellows work- 
in’ in pretty close to the lead of Tarrant 
brothers—one they called The New Lode?’ 

‘Suspicion struck Chet and me on the 
instant. 

‘** ‘We’re working The New Lode, which 
those men openly abandoned,’ said Chet, 
shortly. 

** *Ts that so!’ exclaimed the fellow, in a 
tone of surprise and regret. Both men looked 
at us in pretended concern. ‘Now that’s 
what I call hard luck,’ went on the spokesman. 
‘Here we come to go to work on a mine we 
bought at Challis, Idaho, and we find you 
fellows, that we’d like to neighbor with, a-borin’ 
into us. Gentlemen, it’s too bad, but we'll 
have to give you notice to vacate. I’ve got 
a good bill of sale of The New Lode in my 
wallet.’ 

‘*Now we had not known to what point in 
Idaho the Tarrants had gone, or we should 
have sent them an offer to go in with us on the 
new find. It might very well be that these 
fellows had traded them something for their 
prospect. If they had a valid document, of 
course we had no defense. The time limit on 
The New Lode would hold it for them. 

‘* ‘Well,’ said Chet, ‘out with it. Let’s see 
your deed—your document.’ 

*“*?’m not going to hand it over, but I’ll 
show it to you,’ said the man. And with a 
show of fairness and deliberation he pulled a 
worn leather pocketbook, drew out a folded 
paper, and spread it on the table so that we 
could read, while he held down the edges with 
both hands. 

‘*The paper was apparently a bill of sale, or 
sort of deed, conveying The New Lode mine, 
and was well written in ink. It was signed 
John and William Tarrant, with a curlicue 
after each name for a seal. 

‘*Now it happened that John Tarrant had 
kept a store at the diggings, and Chet and I 
had more than once seen his name attached 
to bills rendered or payable. The signature to 
that paper was not even an imitation of his 
handwriting, and there was no acknowledgment 
by notary attached. 

** ‘Well,’ said Chet, ‘this document is dated 
all right for a sure-enough conveyance — ten 
days yet, 1 believe, before The New Lode’s 
time runs out. We haven’t got our filing on 
record yet, but we’ve got possession, which is 
nine points in law—and right here is the other 
point.’ And he took down his rifle and cocked it. 

** *Vamose!’ he said. 

“The fellows got up, Root grinning in a 
sickly way, and the other man looking mighty 
savage. Their bluff hadn’t worked, and they 
took themselves off, knowing now that they 
were spotted for sneaks of claim-jumpers. 

‘We kept our guns at hand for some days. 
Then, seeing nothing further of the rascals, 
we concluded they had hit the trail to look for 
easier game, and so forgot them. We were 
mighty busy those days, working to make a big 
showing for the sale of our prospect, which we 
hadn’t the means of developing. 


I want | 


to enter finally the line of the Tarrant shaft, 
and we began blowing away a neck of rock 
between the two holes, thus to clear out a big 
and easily workable shaft. We were busy one 
day putting in the last shots of a fourteen-hole 
blast, that was to heave off a section of the 
neck. 

‘“*Chet was hammering a drill and I was 
tamping in a shot, when two guns cracked out 
of the chaparral across the gulch. I felt a 
sting, as if a red-hot wire had been laid across 
my shoulder-blade. Chet dropped his hammer, 
clapped a hand to his face, and dived into the 
old shaft. 

**T lunged after him, and we threw ourselves 
flat upon the broken surface and wriggled our 
bodies into the gouges which blasts had made at 
the bottom. 

**A half-dozen more shots were fired in quick 
succession, the bullets passing close over our 
heads and spatting on the rocks behind us. 
The fellows who were trying to pot us had 








‘*We had found that our pay lead ran a course 


cunningly chosen their ground among the rocks 
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WE DASHED FOR THE SHACK. 


and chaparral opposite our ledge, and on a level 
with the mouths of the shafts. 

‘“*The sun—it was about nine o’clock—was 
shining over the opposite ridge and in upon the 
bottoms of our prospect holes. But for the 
uneven surface, which offered us protection, 
they would have got us then and there. As it 
was, one of them shot my hat off, boring the 
crown within a half-inch of my skull. 

‘*‘When they could see nothing of us to shoot 
at, there was a lull in the firing. Chet turned 
his face to me to ask if I was hurt. I told him 
that I had a scratch on one shoulder. One of 
his cheeks was bleeding from numerous little 
punctures. A bullet had struck his hammer 
head, burst and spattered into his face—as the 
grease did into ours. 

‘‘We were glad to find we had no worse 
hurts; but the situation, if those fellows meant 
to get us, was anything but promising. Our 
assailants had us holed in there, with no 
weapons at hand but hammers and drills! 

‘*While we were talking in low tones, telling 
each other that our late visitors had come back 
meaning business, we heard a scramble on the 
opposite slope. 


**Chet piled up some loose stones and peered | 


through a crevice. Then he reached for a drill, 
and swung its end around with a clink on the 
rocks in front of him. It was a new hand-drill, 
of the shape and size of an ordinary rifle-barrel. 


And that quick-witted action stopped the fellows | 


in the creek-channel, where Chet saw them 
fling themselves behind a low bank. 

“This glimpse of them showed the fellows 
to be Root and Smith, after us now red-hot. 
Because we hadn’t returned their fire, the fellows 
had guessed that our guns were in the shack, 
which stood at the foot of the ledge on our 
right, just out of line of the blasting. Covered 
by the bushes on the slope, they had ventured 
a dash in our direction. They were now below 
us and could not hit us at the bottom of the 
shaft. Not more than sixty or seventy feet of 
open ground separated them from the cabin. 

‘‘Should they make the run across and dis- 
cover a rifle and two revolvers hanging on the 
walls, they would be sure we weren’t armed, 
and then they would throw down our ladder 
and laugh at us. 

‘That they hadn’t seen us go to our work 
unarmed was no doubt owing to the fact that 
we were up before they got into the cafion. 
We had begun drilling at daylight. 

‘*T crawled near to the edge of the shaft and 
took a peek under the rim of a flat rock, held 
before my face. One of the first things my eye 











| above broken stones on the creek-bank. I was 
too good a frontiersman not to know there was 
no head under that hat crown. It had been 
shoved up there to draw our fire—or to discover 
if we had any to draw. 

**As I looked at that target against the broken 
rocks which blasting had thrown out in heaps, 
half-choking the dry creek-channel, a thought 
popped into my mind. 

** *Chet,’ I whispered, excitedly, ‘those fel- 
lows are in the line of the blast! Let’s touch 
off the shots !’ 

*‘He grinned at me in a kind of grim delight. 
‘Sure thing!’ he said. ‘Hadn’t thought of it 
myself. It’ll be all right if the shooting doesn’t 
drive ’em in the wrong direction— into the 
shack. They’re bound to get out of there for 
somewhere |’ 

‘*We had been in the habit of putting off the 
shots with a lighter, which was a slim pole 
with a bit of kerosened cotton at the tip. 
Standing near the top round of the ladder, one 
of us would light all the fuses quickly and 
safely, then shin down 
the ladder, pull that 
down, if need be, out 
of the line of the shots, 
and run to the cabin. 

*‘*When the blasts 
went off near the sur- 
face of the ledge, the 
broken rocks, follow- 
ing the lines of least re- 
sistance, would mostly 
be blown out over the 
creek-bed and the 
ground below. Occa- 
sionally a rung or two 
of the ladder would be 
broken by stones fall- 
ing straight down upon 
them, but these were 
easily mended. 

**The lighter, a wad 
of cotton and a tomato- 
can, half -filled with 
kerosene, were ready to 
hand, and we were now 
safe from the bush- 
whackers in moving 
about on our hands and 
knees. 

**There were no sec- 
onds to lose. Chet 
reached for the lighter 
and inserted a tiny 
shred of cotton, dipped 
in kerosene, in its split 
end. This he lighted, 
and pushing the pole 
out into the space 
where we had been 
| drilling, crawled up beside me near the edge of 
the shaft. From this point we could see all the 
fuses of the shots that were loaded. Chet lifted 
the lighter, sliding it gently over the rough 
surface, and touched fuse after fuse. 

‘In the reflected sunlight the tiny flame could 
hardly be seen from where I lay, and our 
water-proof fuse was practically smokeless and 
noiseless. 

‘*When the last fuse was touched, we scram- 
bled to the farthest pocket of the shaft and 
squeezed ourselves in flat behind projections in 
the upright wall. Here we were pretty well 
out of danger. 

“Yet I don’t want that experience again. 
When the cafion thundered with our first shot, 
the ledge seemed to rock under me. Boom! 
Bang—Bang! they went off by ones, twos 
and threes, while we gritted our teeth, and our 
hands ‘clutched in vain for some hold to pull 
our bodies tighter into their niches. For days 
afterward my bones ached with the jar and my 
ears rang with the noise of that awful pound- 
ing. 

**Well, we kept out of the course of the rock 
missiles, and in the lull which followed we 
waited, in suffocating smoke and dust, till 
| we were sure the blast was over. 

‘*Then we slid down the ladder, which had 
| three of its rungs smashed and would have been 
| blown away had the top been lifted more than 
an inch or two into the shaft. 

‘*Once we hit the ground, we dashed for the 
shack. We didn’t get out of cover of the lower- 
ing smoke till we were pretty near to the door, 
and we didn’t look behind us till we were safe 
inside. 

‘*Then we let out yells of joy. We didn’t 
care then for Root and Smith. And we didn’t 
need to, for a glance out of the door, when the 
smoke had lifted, showed one of the scamps 
running down the cafion and the other lying 
face down among the broken rocks of the creek- 
bed. 

‘*‘Neither of them had had the nerve to hug 
the bank he was lying behind, which would 
have been something less dangerous than running 
among the flying rocks. 

‘*Well, we went out and found Smith, with 
three ribs broken and his back smashed. A 
doctor from Lander finally pulled him through. 











| We had the surly raseal on our hands for six 


weeks, and then sent him, with a ‘Good 
riddance!’ to jail. 

‘*We hunted up the Tarrant brothers, in the 
end, and shared the new find with them, and 


some months later we sold our joint interests 





fell on was the crown of a black hat showing 


for eight thousand dollars.’’ 
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IMAGINARY SKETCH OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Gee Castro, late of Venezuela, compares 
himself to Napoleon in exile. A keen 
student of history might discover one or two 
little points of difference. 

monument is to be erected in Ohio on the site 

of the Collinwood school, where nearly two 
hundred children lost their lives by fire. Asa 
memorial of an unnecessary sacrifice, the monu- 
ment will help to teach this and coming genera- 
tions the cost of unpardonable carelessness and 
neglect. 


he school superintendent, says a recent 

writer, ought to have ‘‘the learning of a 
college president, the wisdom of a judge, the 
executive talents of a financier, the patience of 
a chureh janitor, the humility of a deacon, and 
the craftiness of a politician.’’ It is rather a 
large order, but there are several thousand men 
in this country trying to fill it. 
pen New York farmers have asked the state 

commission of agriculture in New York 
City to undertake to persuade families to go from 
the city into the country for the summer, and 
work on the land. Even if they had to work 
for their board and car fare, life in the open 
would be worth while to many growing boys 
who ordinarily have to spend the hot months 
cooped up in the crowded town. 
aoe of July is still a little way off, but for 

such an event one must prepare well in 
advance. The city of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, has recently been considering what kind 
of a celebration it shall countenance, and how 
best to minimize the usual dangers. One reason 
for planning so far ahead is that the dealers 
in fireworks may not lose money by laying in 
large supplies. A ‘‘quiet Fourth’’ is indicated. 
x attempt is making to bring the aeroplane 

within the reach of persons of moderate 
means. A company has been formed in New 
York to manufacture flying-machines so that 
they can be sold for seventy-five hundred dol- 
lars; but a ‘‘glider with a catapult for launch- 
ing’’ is offered for six hundred dollars. The 
cheaper device is a sort of bait, put forward so 
that persons thinking about flying may practise 
in the air at a trifling expense. 

he Association for International Conciliation 

has issued a pamphlet dealing with Ameri- 
can ignorance of Oriental languages. This it 
believes to be a fruitful source of misunder- 
standing, and a contributory cause of the late 
anti-Japanese fever. Mr. Root not long ago 
pointed out that antipathy to South Americans 
had lessened as knowledge of them had in- 
creased. The same thing is likely to be true of 
most civilized nations, and the young officers of 
the United States army who are to study in 
China and Japan may in time become mission- 
aries of peace. * 


Bom is a nation of poets. The Emperor 
gave out last year, as a subject for poetic 
competition, ‘‘The Pine in the Snow.’’ 
Twenty-five thousand manuscripts were sub- 
mitted. The committee had not sorted the 
good from the bad at last accounts. The best 
pieces were to be submitted to the Emperor, 
who is himself a poet. The hard - headed 
English-speaking race has always been wont 
to regard poets as queer freaks unfit for prac- 
tical affairs. On this point we have something 
to learn from the efficient ruler of Japan and 
his very practical, businesslike subjects, 
ae comes from Paris that ladies are to 
wear an ‘‘aumoniére’’ with their spring 
costumes. This confection—that is the word 
generally used in describing accessories of dress 
—is a revival of the alms-bag which the ladies 
of the middle ages used to carry with them to 
contain the money that they gave to beggars; 
but it is really an outside pocket suspended 
from the gown, and made as ornamental as the 
wearer may desire. Many a man will wonder 
why the women did not think of this sooner, 
for with his fourteen pockets, he cannot under- 
stand how women can get along without any. 
Prqpestiens are once more made to change 
the date of inauguration, for the reason that 
unpleasant weather may always be expected in 
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| Washington in the month of March, and for 
| the special reason that it was extremely un- 


“_ | pleasant when Mr. Taft was inaugurated. But 


there is a much better reason. It is that the 
|last session of every Congress is arbitrarily 
| limited to three months, with the Christmas 
| holidays taken out. If the official year were 
extended, either to April 30th or to the close of 
| the fiscal year on June 30th, not only would 
there be pleasanter weather for a new Presi- 
| dent to enter office, but Congress would have 
|time to do something of importance every 
second year besides pass the appropriation bills. 
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AIMLESS EFFORT. 
Swords lack all keenness, arrows lack all speed, 
If he who uses either gives no heed. Selected. 


* 


THE REWARDS OF THE MINISTRY. 


o thoughtful person can contemplate the 

scenes attending the funeral of the Rev. 

Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, in Brooklyn, 
the other day, without concluding that there 
are compensations in the Christian ministry 
which can be compared favorably with the 
rewards of secular business. 

Doctor Cuyler was eighty-seven years old, 
and had retired from the active pastorate at the 
age of seventy, after serving one church for 
thirty consecutive years. More than two thou- 
sand persons crowded the meeting-house of this 
church for the funeral, and as many more 
gathered in the streets outside to show their 
affection and respect for the good man. 

This tribute was not a final and impulsive 
effort to atone for lack of cheer to the man 
during his life. It was the continuation of 
regard even to the last possible moment. Had 
Doctor Cuyler devoted himself to making money, 
he would have accumulated a large fortune. 
Instead, he devoted himself to the conservation 
of all that is good and true and beautiful in 
his fellow men, and accumulated for himself 
and for them a large store of that which is 
imperishable. 

So much stress is laid on success, in the sense 
of getting rich, that many persons find it diffi- 
cult to look upon a man who has not got rich 
save with some feeling of pity, if not of con- 
tempt. It is desirable that we should all shake 
ourselves out of this false idea and begin to 
understand that there are what a noted New 
Englander has called enduring satisfactions in 
life which have nothing to do with money. 

The love and respect and gratitude of one’s 
fellow men are worth more in the evening of 
life than those who have them not can realize. 
Every worthy minister has these rewards, and 
would not exchange them for much gold. 


* ¢ 


SPORT IN ENGLAND. 


nternational boat-races, shooting-matches and 
| other single events, and most of all the 

Olympic games, have brought athletes and 
sportsmen of the United States and England 
together a number of times, and have started 
much talk about the attitude of both peoples 
toward sports. 

For all who are interested in the matter, 
there is information and food for thought in an 
article in the March number of Scribner’s 
Magazine, in which a comparison is instituted 
between the positions which sport occupies in 
the two countries. 

Consideration of the amount expended on 
sport in the two countries, both the permanent 
investments and the annual cost, the amount of 
land reserved for purposes of sport, and the 
time devoted to games, indicates that the English 
people, more than any other in the world, 
regard outdoor sport as a necessity. 

Getting this point of view in early youth, 
they keep it all through life. It follows that 
sport, instead of being ‘‘child’s play,’’ is some- 
thing in which all indulge, from youth to age. 
The writer of the article mentions cases of 
grandfather, father, sons and daughters all 
engaging in the same game of cricket or tennis. 

The habit of American boys is to play only 
with those of approximately their own age. 
Their sporting manners, therefore, are formed 
by their own tastes and inclinations. The 
English boy, on the other hand, being accus- 
tomed to play frequently with his elders,—very 
likely his own father,— learns restraint and 
courtesy, and what is quite as important, learns 
not to question the decision of the judge or 
umpire, or to dispute. 

There is another point on which the English- 
man seems to have a decided advantage—the 
purpose of the game. He does not forget that 
it is the sport itself, the competition, that is 
valuable, not the winning. That lesson needs 
to be enforced as often as possible. 
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HEALTH AND WEALTH. 


recent address before the Association of 

Life-Insurance Presidents, by Prof. Irv- 

ing Fisher, entitled ‘‘Economic Aspect 
of Lengthening Human Life,’’ sets forth in a 
new way the fact that health is wealth. To 
allow preventable disease to incapacitate us for 
labor, and to shorten our lives, is waste. 





To be sure, the fight for good health would 





be a righteous fight even if it were hostile to 
mere money prosperity. But that good health 
is good business means that the money-getting 
powers of ‘men will help the philanthropic and 
the scientific powers to combat disease and 
increase longevity. 

We know that we live longer than our fore- 
fathers of the seventeenth century because we 
live better and have more skill in medicine. 
We know that of the three million people now 
seriously ill in this country, one-half are suffer- 
ing from preventable disease, and that means 
that the country is wasting untold millions of 
its wealth every year. 

It is only a step from these facts to argue, as 
Professor Fisher argues, that the great life- 
insurance interests, by spending a comparatively 
small amount of money to help fight consumption 
and other diseases, would increase the average 
life of man so that the saving in the payment 
of policies would be greater than the amount 
expended in the health crusade. 

The commercial aspects of health are being 
recognized by business men. Twenty - three 
manufacturing companies in one county of 
Massachusetts, with more than twelve thousand 
hands, have agreed to pay for three months’ 
treatment at a sanatorium for each employé 
who has consumption. The employers are 
actuated not only by humane motives,—with 
which they are surely to be credited,—but by 
the knowledge that sickly workmen are a loss 
to their business. 

We are learning that all the great interests of 
mankind are united in the depths of a common 
happiness. a 


THE WILD BIRD’S JOY. 


The silence and scent of the forest, 
The breath of the hills and the sea. 
Selected. 
* ¢ 


HEIRS OF THE WORLD. 


woman who had just returned from a 

residence of ten years in Europe was 

asked a short time ago to give a travel- 
talk to a mothers’ club in a city mission. 

‘*They do so love, our women, to hear about 
new places!’’ the plea ran. ‘‘You see, they 
haven’t very many pleasant things to look at 
themselves. ’’ 

The traveller accepted with pleasure. She 
talked for nearly an hour, after which simple 
refreshments were served, and the meeting 
changed into an informal social. As the tray- 
eller spoke with one and another, she became 
more and more interested. Finally, after the 
last one had left, she turned to the friend who 
had invited her. 

“*T can’t realize it!’’ she exclaimed. ‘All 
the world’s a-travelling! They were telling 
me one woman had been spending the summer 
in Buffalo with her sister, and had been to 
Niagara twice; another has a son in Harvard, 
and is going there when he graduates; another 
had been on a three-day excursion to New York, 
and another on trolley trips that touched three 
states. It wasn’t so when I left America. 
Really, women are beginning to inherit the 
world—not the summer boarder nor the globe- 
trotter, but working women. It is glorious !’’ 

It is merely another phase of the great widen- 
ing of life in this twentieth century. The world 
has always been ‘‘inherited’’ by those who 
have held the secret. Many a blithe young 
apprentice in the middle ages, with no fortune 
save the clothes on his back, the skill in his 
finger-tips, and the stout heart under his jacket, 
made his own a thousand gay and happy 
scenes. But the apprentice’s sister! There 
was no wanderjahr for maids; rarely, indeed, 
did she know the world’s face beyond a few 
narrow streets or a handful of green fields. 
The world—the great world, with its marvels 
and its beauty—was all about her—but never 
for her. 

To-day how this is changed! The constantly 
cheapening modes of travel, the great social 
awakening, changes in labor conditions, a hun- 
dred forces, recognized and unrecognized, are 
opening the doors everywhere. For the first 
time in history not woman, but the poor woman, 
is beginning to inherit the world. 


* ©¢ 


PROGRESSIVE BRITISH FEDERATION. 


ihe constitution providing for a legislative 
union of the four self-governing British 
colonies in South Africa, the first draft 
of which was completed in February, is intended 
to establish the third federation of British de- 
pendencies. The first was the union of the 
Canadian provinces into the Dominion of Can- 
ada in 1867; and the second was in 1901, when 
the Commonwealth of Australia was formed. 
The new constitution, under which the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Transvaal, Natal and the 
Orange River Colony are to be governed, has 
been submitted to the local parliaments of these 
colonies for amendment. If amendments of 
sufficient importance are proposed, the conven- 
tion which framed the document in the first 
place will be called together again in May to 
consider the changes. The final draft will then 
be resubmitted to the local governments in 
June. When they approve it, a committee will 
take it to London and ask the imperial Parlia- 
ment to ratify it. 
No radical changes are expected, and the new 
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federation will begin its life with a form of 
government much like that of the Dominion of 
Canada. The new union is to be known as 
South Africa. It will be governed by the King 
in parliament. The King will be represented 
by a governor-general, who will be assisted by 
a cabinet of ten ministers. The parliament is 
to consist of a senate and a house of assembly. 
The senate will contain forty members, eight 
appointed by the governor-general and eight 
elected by each of the four provinces. The 
assembly will consist of one hundred and 
twenty-one members, apportioned among the 
provinces. The seat of the governor-general 
and the administrative offices will be in Pretoria ; 
the legislature will sit at Cape Town, and the 
headquarters of the highest court will be at 
Bloemfontein. Provision is made for the ad- 
mission of other British South African colonies 
into the union, and for the creation of new 
provinces out of the old ones. 

After the imperial Parliament has approved 
the new constitution, the King will issue a 
proclamation putting it into force, probably not 
earlier than January 1, 1910. 
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THE NEW COPYRIGHT ACT. 


complete, adequate and consistent copy- 

right act was passed by the late Congress 

on the very last day of the session. It 

was the result of efforts which have extended 

over many years, by associations and individuals 

who have sought better protection of the rights 
of authors, artists and musical composers. 

Most notable of the changes from the previous 
law is that by which the term of protection of 
copyrighted matter is extended. The present 
first term of twenty-eight years is left unchanged, 
but by the new law the term of renewal is made 
twenty-eight years, instead of fourteen; so that 
an author will hereafter be protected in the 
right to his work for a period of fifty-six years 
from the time he puts it forth. This provision 
is also made to apply to the extension of existing 
copyrights. 

In the number of things to be copyrighted, 
as well as in time, the new act is more generous 
than the old. It adds the following new desig- 
nations: ‘‘ Lectures, sermons and addresses, pre- 
pared for oral delivery,’’ ‘‘dramatico-musical 
compositions,’’ ‘‘plastic works of a scientific 
or technical character.’’ It is also provided 
that translations, arrangements, abridgments 
and dramatizations shall be subject to copyright 
as new works. 

More interest was felt in the section devoted 
to music than in any other; for the invention 
of automatic piano-players and the adaptation 
to their use of copyrighted music notated in 
the perforated paper rolls used in most instru- 
ments of this kind, had given rise to legal 
complications. 

The new act protects the composer in some 
degree by applying to music published and 
copyrighted after the law went into effect the 
following provisions: That music by a foreign 
composer shall not be protected unless the nation 
of which he is a subject offers similar rights to 
Americans ; and, secondly, that when the owner 
of a musical copyright has permitted the use 
of his composition on a mechanically played 
musical instrument, any person may make sim- 
ilar use of the publication upon payment of a 
royalty of two cents a copy. 


e* ¢ @ 


aaa are deeply interested in a skull 
found at the village of La Chapelle-aux-Saints, 
in the department of Corréze, France. Some of 
them pronounce it to be the head of a man who 
lived twenty thousand years ago; others hold that 
it is three or four hundred thousand years snce 
he died. But whatever the date of his lifé; the 
skull is that of a primitive human being. A 
French artist, aided by an anthropologist, has 
made a picture of the creature to whom the skull 
belonged. Of course it is imaginary, but it is con- 
structed in accordance with well-known anatom- 
icallaws. This early man was hairy, and walked 
with a stoop. His nose was flat, his jaw projected, 
and in general he was an unprepossessing human 
brother. The skull was dug from a cave where it 
was buried under about two feet of accumulated 
débris. It was surrounded by bones of reindeer 
and bison as well as by flint chips, indicating that it 
belonged to the age when reindeer lived in France, 
and when the tools of man were made of stone. 
he Roman Catholic policy, as developed in 
cities, seems to be to erect large churches, 
whereas Protestants build smaller edifices and 
more of them. The Protestant idea has been ear- 
ried a step farther by a proposition recently made 
in New York, to set up in new territory “neigh- 
borhood churches,” one on every block, perhaps, 
the lower floor to be used for religious purposes, 
the upper part to be fitted for housekeeping, and 
rented. One clergyman might serve a dozen or 
twenty such enterprises, the rented rooms would 
help to pay the bills, and although in some instances 
a neighborhood church might narrow into a sort 
of family affair, one has no trouble to find prece- 
dents of growth from smaller beginnings. Aquila 
and Priscilla still salute Christians, by the hand of 
Paul, “‘with the church that is in their house,” and 
we cannot afford to forget that Christ’s ‘‘cathe- 
dral’ on one occasion was a fishing-boat. 
ertain educators are urging that the benefit of 
the Carnegie pensions may be extended to 
colleges which do not fulfil the present require- 
ment that there shall be no denominational tests 





in the choice of trustees, officers, teachers and 
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students. The purpose of the requirement was 
to secure the highest efficiency in the officers and 
teachers. Some institutions have dispensed with 
the sectarian requirements in order to receive the 
benefit of the pensions. Other institutions are in 
a delicate dilemma. Although willing, perhaps, 
to become non-sectarian, they feel that to make a 
change now would be selling out their principles 
for money. They think that if they could without 
changing their charters be eligible for the pen- 
sions, the change to an undenominational basis 
would come later, not as a result of what might 
look like a bribe, but as a result of the intellectual 
tendencies of the times toward a more liberal 
spirit. No one will fail to admire the integrity of 
the institutions that refuse to change, or fail to 
appreciate the difficulties of the trustees. For the 
premium put on positions in non-sectarian insti- 
tutions by the Carnegie Foundation leads teachers 
away from the denominational schools, and makes 
the problem of the trustees more difficult than 
ever. 
* ¢ 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


ittle Mrs. Briggs was almost in tears, and fora 
bride, that was a terrible condition. Yet as 
she sat in Mrs. Gilbert’s dusky, candle-lighted 
library and poured out her grievances to a kindly 
listener, it was so hard to fight them back. 

“And I know Miss Edgerly dislikes me very 
much,” she went on. “At the faculty reception 
she would hardly speak to me, though I must say 
she talked enough to Mr. Briggs. And some of 
the women haven’t called yet, and, O dear, you 
can’t tell how horrid it is to be a stranger in a 
little, compact college town like this, where you 
all have your own settled interests and friends, 
and where a newcomer always feels that she’s 
what the students call a ‘Buttinsky’ if she tries to 
do the least little thing. And I know a lot of them 
can’t bear me!” she ended fervently, if illogically. 

“But these are early days to judge, dear child,” 
put in Mrs. Gilbert, mildly. ‘And remember that 
I knew and felt, too, the same little, petty stings 
that are hurting you now. I was a bride then 
myself, in a new community, a strange environ- 
ment. That’s why I don’t tell you that you are 
foolish,—I know, you see,—but that’s just why I 
want you to learn from my experience. Few of us 
ever rise to immediate and universal popularity. 
Besides, people can’t dislike you. You yourself 
have just said that they don’t even know you yet!” 

“Well, anyway,” little Mrs. Briggs flashed back, 
“Carol Edgerly’s having a tea, for all the new 
people, too, and she hasn’t asked us, and I think —” 

She was interrupted by the front door-bell ringing 
loudly ; then, in genial, informal Hillsover fashion, 
the library door was pushed open, and a brisk 
voice called out cheerfully: 

“TI can’t see, but isn’t Mrs. Briggs here? No, I 
won’t sit down, thank you, Mrs. Gilbert. I’m not 
calling on you. I just ran in to ask you, Mrs. 
Briggs, if you wouldn’t help me at the tea I’m 
giving Saturday? I want you to pour the choc- 
olate, and I want to tell you, too, that I’ve tried 
and tried to get you on the telephone, and called 
ceaselessly, but you’re never at home, O popular 
little lady of many engagements! Will you help 
me? That’s so good of you, and now I must fly. 
I’ve a thousand things to do in the next few days!” 

She whisked out of the room as impetuously as 
she had whirled in; then, when the door had 
closed, Mrs. Gilbert turned with a whimsical 
smile to Mrs. Briggs. 

“You see?” she asked. 

Little Mrs. Briggs sighed with happy relief. ‘‘I 
do,” she said. “Only I don’t deserve to pour 
chocolate at her house. I ought to eat humble 
pie there instead.” 


* ¢ 


THE CROSS - WAYS. 


Sy. her pretty girlish face angry and mutinous, 
dashed from the room, slamming the door 
behind her. In the silence that followed, her last 
words still seemed to echo. 

“It isn’t fair—just because you’re the oldest and 
have always had things, that we should never have 
anything. It’s our turn. How would you have 
liked it when you were eighteen? You’ve had 
your good times. It’s just downright selfish of 
you not to let us have ours, and I’m going to say 
it out for once, so now!” 

Virginia drew a long breath. It had been “said 
out” unquestionably. Going to the door, she turned 
the key. Ithad been coming for along time—some 
Such crisis as this; now that it had come, she was 
going to face it without flinching. She seated 
herself before her dressing-table and looked stead- 
ily in the glass. Yes, it was true—she was not so 
pretty as she had been; the first girlish bloom was 
gone—gone to Sibyl and Evelyn. 

“Point one,” she said, slowly. “Virginia Crane, 
you are jealous of your little sisters. 

“Point two. Sibylis right. You’ve had your good 
times, and it is their turn. 

“Point three. Something must be done at once. 
What shall it be?” 

_There was a long silence after the third point. 
Virginia was thinking. There were several things 
she might do. She could go abroad with the 
Clarendons. She thought that over a while, and 
then put it aside. “I won’t shirk!” she declared. 
She could take up settlement work, for instance. 
That, too, she rejected. 

“It wouldn’t,” she said, with grim humor, “be 
fair to the poor. They have enough to bear with- 
out having to help out the poor rich.” 

There remained one way, a very distasteful one, 
but she could do it—at least, she could give it a 
trial. She would study the art of being an older 
sister. It would not be easy for her to step aside 
gracefully, not half so easy as for some girls, but 
She could try; she could study it as she had studied 
over hermusic. Foran hour she sat there, thinking 
it out. Then she opened her door. 

“Sibyl!” she called. 

Sibyl, half-ashamed and half-defiant, came hesi- 
tatingly. 

_“Dve changed my mind about the concert,” 
Virginia said. “You are right—it is your turn. 
I'll stay and entertain Aunt Gracia. And would 
you like to wear my string of pearls to your party?” 
Sibyl stared in bewilderment, the color flooding 
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her face. “O Virginia,’ she gasped, “do you mean | 
it? I—*” impetuously she threw her arms about 
her sister’s neck—“I was such a horrid pig!” she 
cried. 

And suddenly to Virginia there came a strange 
thought. Suppose in the “good times’ she were 
missing the joy of being a sister! 


¢ ¢ 


PRINCELY RAIMENT. 


he really, truly, flesh-and-blood princes of to-day 

are not, like their prototypes of romance, clad 
in velvets and satins and feathers; and they do, 
occasionally, lay off their jeweled coronets to 
assume quite matter-of-fact and up-to-date head- 
gear. The recent marriage of another of the 
Kaiser’s sons brings to mind the faet that those 
princes are no longer sturdy lads subject to the 
domestic economy of the nursery. 


For these princelings were brought up on prin- 
ciples well adapted to any careful household. No 
“slashed suit and doublet” for their active days! 
Their mother was far too good a housewife for 
such extravagances. Not only were the boys’ 
clothes of strong and practical manufacture, but 
so long as there was anything left of them, they 
were handed down from one brother to another, 
made over in the Kaiserin’s own workroom. 

Sometimes the Kaiser’s royal trousers were cut 
down to fit eg ond little legs, now grown much 
too long and too important to be encased in second- 
hand habiliments. 

The royal mother had due regard to the practical 
economy of her own attire. Wolf von Schierbrand, 
in “Germany; the Welding of a World Power,” 
gives an instance of her prudence. 

In 1896, at the Berlin Municipal Exposition, a 
very costly dress was exhibited, _— an exceed- 
ingly long train. The Kaiser took a fancy to this 





garment, and wanted the Kaiserin to buy it. She 
ef refused. 
**What use would it be to me?” she said. “With 


two or three boys always hanging on my skirts, it 
would be torn in a jiffy.” 


* © 
PEASANT CHARITY. 


|) eng Ellis, in his “Soul of Spain,” has re- 
vealed intimately and charmingly the tem-| 
perament of the Spanish people. According to 
him, the Spaniard is still fundamentally primitive. | 
In proof of his possession of the primal instincts | 
of hospitality and charity he quotes the following 
anecdote from an Aragonese newspaper of a few | 
years ago, at a time when there was much distress | 
in Aragon. } 


A laborer out of work came on the highroad de- 
termined to rob the first person he met. This was | 
aman with a wagon. The laborer bade him halt, | 
and demanded his money. 

“Here are thirty dollars, all that I have,” the 
detained man replied. 

“There is nothing left forme but robbery. My 
family are dying of hunger,” the aggressor said, 
apologetically, and proceeded to put the money in 
his pocket; but as he did so his mind changed. 

“Take this, chico,” he said, handing back twenty- 
nine dollars. ‘One is enough for me.” 

‘Would you like anything I have in the cart?” 
asked the wagoner, impressed by this generosity. 

“Yes,” said the man. “Take this dollar back, 
too. I had better have some rice and some beans.” 

The ae handed over a bag of eatables, and 
then held out five dollars, which, however, the 
laborer refused. 

“Take them for luck-money,” said the wagoner. 
“T owe you that.” 

And only so was the would-be robber persuaded | 
to accept. 











* ¢ 
UNABLE TO KNEEL. 


ne fancies that few types of men can, from 

time to time, have afforded royalty more 
amusement of a quiet sort than provincial mayors 
of England. “From the Foreland to Penzance,” 
by Clive Holland, contains the story of a mayor of 
Weymouth who, during one of the visits of King 
George to the town, was destined to afford “comic 
relief” to a ceremony of some importance. 


The occasion was the presentation of an address 
of welcome to the king, and we are told that the 
mayor, on approaching to present it, to the aston- 
ishment and dismay of all, instead of kneeling, as 
he had been told to do, seized the queen’s hand to 
shake it as he might that of any other lady. 

Colonel Gwynne, the master of the ceremonies, 
hurriedly told him of the faux pas, saying, “‘You 
should have kneeled, sir.’”’ 

“Sir, I cannot,” was the reply. 

“Everybody does, sir,” hotly asserted the 
colonel. } 

The mayor grew red, and evidently much upset, | 
— , “Confound it, sir, but I’ve got a wooden 
le 





listory records that “a smile suffused the face | 
of her majesty, and the king laughed outright.” 


*® ©¢ 


TALKING ON PAPER. 


a still exists in some quarters against 
sermons that are read as distinguished from 
those delivered without notes. It is not always 
easy to see why the impromptu speech is consid- 
ered the better. An anecdote from the New York 
Tribune suggests one possible reason. 


A woman once spoke before a class of school 
children on literature. She had spent a week 
writing the speech, and she read it to them, as she 
— with great success. 

he next day, however, she heard that a boy, on 
being asked by his mother what had happened at 
the school, replied, carelessly : 

“Oh, nothing much, except a lady talked to her- 
self on a piece of paper.” 








® ¢ 
AFTER SELECTION. 


he young American was stopped at the door of 
a fashionable church in London—stopped by 
the sexton, the London Telegraph says. 
“Are you related to the bride or groom?’ asked 
the sexton. 
“No,” said the young man. 
“Then what interest, may I ask, have you in a 
ceremony that is to be of the quietest character?” 
“I’m the defeated candidate,” replied the young 
man. 
*® ¢ 


“INVERTED GRAVITY.” 


a e have reversed the ordinary laws of na- 

ture,” said a witty United States Senator, 
speaking of himself and an almost preternaturally 
dignified colleague. 


“Blank has risen by his gravity; I have sunk by 
my levity.” 
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AFLOAT IN ARGENTEUIL 


( FRENCH~CANADA) (7 





inging, singing on the pleasant river 
Down a silent summer land we row, 
Pointed bateau drowsily in motion, 
Glooming shores a mirrored gloom below. 


Brown beneath their broad, black hats the women, 
Brown the men who swing the heavy oars, 

Strange. the cadence of their Old-World measure 
Echoes from the stillness of the shores. 


Honey-rich the buckwheat in the meadows 
Drifting balm about the wood and plain, 

Loud the crooning of the distant rapid 
Hollow prophesying coming rain. 

Sweet your ancient strain, O singing women! 
Spells of eld anew the heart entrance, 

Merge your dreamy home with far-off places, 
Heart of Argenteuil and vales of France. 


* ¢ 


LEFT-OVER FLOWERS. 


as he old gentleman who 

> T roomed across the hall 

is to be buried this 
afternoon,’’ explained the 
landlady, as the theological 
student opened his door in 
answer to her rap. ‘‘And 
seeing that you are study- 
ing for the ministry,’’ she 
added, tentatively, ‘‘I 
thought you might be willing to say a few 
words in the way of funeral services.’’ 

At the appointed hour the landlady ushered 
the young man into a commonplace room, 
crowded with chairs. ‘‘It looks so kind of 
forlorn,’’ she explained, ‘‘not to be expecting 
folks at a funeral, that I just had to bring in 
some chairs. But since nobody ever visited 
him while he was living, it isn’t likely they’li 
come to see him now he’s dead, especially as 
he didn’t leave more than enough to be buried 
with.”’ 

The listener shuddered ; but the sleeper, lying 
so still in his saintly slumber, was untouched 
by the loneliness, and in his countenance was 





peace. 

As the student repeated the short burial 
service he wondered deeply what manner of life 
this man had led, that his rest should be so 
holy. 

As they followed the hearse through the city 
streets, he learned what little the landlady 
knew of the dead man’s history. 

‘‘He was a hard worker—used to get up at 
four to work in a flower-market until business 
hours. Kept books all day in some wholesale 
place. Don’t know what he did at nights, but 
he always got home late. Seems kind of 
curious, now doesn’t it, that after living like 
that for ten years he didn’t have more than 
enough to be buried on??? 

On his return from the grave, in the late 
winter afternoon, the young man visited the 
flower-market. It was not much that the pro- 
prietor could tell him. 

*‘Good, obliging old fellow. Folks said he 
had money once. Oh, no, nothing of a miser, just 
worked for the left-over flowers. Used to come 
and get them after business hours, and take 
them to the children down in Green’s Lane. 
Pretty dangerous thing for a man of his age to 
be going from the warm greenhouse air into 
the winter wind. It’s a wonder he didn’t die 
before. ’’ 

From the sweet, heavy air of the hothouse 
the questioner passed out into the sleet, and 
sought the lower part of the city. At the head 
of Green’s Lane he came upon a group of girls 
shivering together under a gas-jet. 

‘*Are you waiting for some one?’’ he ques- 
tioned, intuitively. 

‘We look still the flower Herr after,’’ 
answered a dark-eyed foreigner. 

‘*He’ll sure come to-night,’’ encouraged a 
larger girl, drawing near to the first speaker, 
***cause my ‘sister says he ain’t missed before 
last night since she was run over and crippled, 
and that was more’n ten years ago.’’ 

‘‘My baby won’t stop crying till he has a 
flower,’’ complained a wan-faced child of ten, 
hugging a moaning little bundle under her 
shawl. 

“Oh, sure, he’ll have to come to-night,’’ 
declared another, confidently. 

‘*But he can’t come—he’s dead!’’ said the 
young man, slowly. 

‘*‘Dead!’’ shuddered the girls. ‘‘Oh, no, he 
ain’t dead,’’ they murmured, vaguely. A yel- 
low flare of gaslight fell on the drawn faces 
staring dully at each other. ‘‘You’re fooling 
us. He can’t be dead.’’ 

‘*The flower gentleman isn’t coming to-night 
—he’s dead,’’ repeated the young man, gently; 
and slowly the little group scattered. 

The next night there were left-over flowers 
in Green’s Lane, as usual. The theological 


student brought them, and he stayed for a long 
time watching the shivering children wandering 
up and down the cold streets. 


He watched 
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them for many nights after that, and he brought 
others to watch them, too. 

Now, at the head of the alley, where the 
gaslight flickers through the darkness, there is 
a basement room which is lighted every evening. 
It is a clean room, and has a pleasant fire 
and plenty of chairs, and there are always left- 
over flowers on the table. The street children 
come in to rest and warm themselves. The 
little girls bring their babies. Often they go 
to sleep round the cozy fire. Sometimes the 
theological student, poring over his books in 
one corner of the room, catches a faint, fleeting 
breath of the flowers, and sees again the peace 
that rested on the face of the old man. 


*® ¢ 


THE VAMPIRE. 


ur grandfathers in their little-boy days, 
O reading in old-fashioned geographies of 

tropical forests and savage beasts, found 
descriptions of lions, tigers and crocodiles cheer- 
fully exciting; but more than one shivering young- 
ster, at the dread moment of blowing out his 
chamber candle, wished he had never heard of 
that uncanny and haunting monster, the vampire, 
which followed its victim to his very home and 
bed, and in the darkness silently bled him to death 
as he slept. 


Science has long modified this fearsome tale. 
The vampire —the blood-sucking bat of South 
America—is not the huge, hovering horror he was 
once depicted. He is but a little fellow, a winged 
carnivorous mouse, and he does not slay his vic- 
tims. But he does suck blood, and is an ex- 
tremely troublesome nuisance. The late Richard 
Spruce, in his ‘Notes of a Botanist on the Amazon 
and Andes,” tells of his experience with the crea- 
tures, which particularly infested his house at 
Sao Gabriel. 

“When I entered it,” he relates, “there were 
jarge patches of dried-up blood on the floor, which 
had been drawn from my predecessors by those 
midnight blood-letters, and 1! two men were at- 
tacked the first night, one of them having wounds 
on the ends of four toes, three on one foot, one on 
the other. The same has happened every night 
since, and the bats do not stop at the toes, but 
bite occasionally on the legs, Sereass, nose, 
chin and forehead—especially of children. 

“As I wear stockings at night, wrap myself well 
in my blanket and cover my face with a handker- 
chief, I have hitherto escaped being bitten; but 
they often come to my hammock in search of a 
vulnerable point. 

“Surgeons boast of their painless operations 
nowadays, but the vampire beats them all. I 
have never met a person who was awakened by a 
vampire biting him, but several have had the vam- 

ire fasten on them when awake, and these con- 

rm the account of the animal fanning with his 
wings while sucking. 

“The wound shows a round piece of the skin— 
often the whole thickness and with some flesh 
besides, as once — to myself—taken com- 
pletely out, as if cut out with a knife.” 

At the house of a neighbor, where the children 
had been much tormented by the vampires, the 
family cat, which had become an expert mouser 
for such winged prey, was allowed to remain in 
their room, and quickly assumed the duties of 
——. Every night, as soon as the children 
ay down, she took her post by their hammock, 
and no vampire fe eyo there afterward, except 
at the instant forfeit of its life. 


A MISTAKEN PURPOSE. 


66 es, dogs may be all right,” reluctantly ad- 
Y mitted the nervous man, “but somehow I 
always was scared of ’em, and they all 
seem to realize the fact. This business of con- 
quering a dog by looking him straight in the eye 
doesn’t always work out the right way. I never 
cared to test the matter myself, but I knew one 
fellow whodid. He lost part of his coat tail. And 
there is a foolish saying that barking dogs won’t 
bite. Another fallacy. I once knew an old shep- 
herd-dog that would bark and bite at the same 
time. I still carry a scar on my shin as a proof. 


“T was farming at the time, out in Kansas, and 
the dog belonged on the nextfarm. The old fello 
who owned him said he wouldn’t bite. We had 
just moved down from the city, you know, and it 
was necessary for me to call at the old farmer’s 
house for milk. 

“At first Shep wouldn’t allow me to enter the 
gate. Shep was the dog’s name. I tried all sorts 
of inducements—called him by name in the friend- 
liest tone at my command, or threatened him with 
imaginary stones. Finally the old farmer would 
relieve the situation by escorting me into the yard, 
with Shep sneaking along about two inches in the 
rear of my legs. Very comfortable. 

“But as time went on I became better acquainted 
with the — and as long as I wore over- 
alls and toted my m ik-pail, he permitted me to 
enter the front gate without challenge. On these 
oceasions he assumed a benevolent air, as if he 
wes really granting me a large favor. It was a 
avor. 

“But one time I called on the old farmer on a 
matter of business, and had discarded the overalls 
and milk-pail, As Lentered the gate I saw a book 
agent marching boldly up the yard. The poor 
fool didn’t know about Shep, and he failed to see 
the dog as he came tearing up the lane. 

“*Hey, there!’ I shouted, in a warning voice. 
‘Climb that tree quick or that dog will chew you 
up!’ 

“But the poor chap didn’t have time to budge 
for Shep was travelling like a Kansas tornado. i 
shut my eyes for a moment, from sheer pity, and 
then opened them again to view the tragedy. That 
dor had passed the book agent entirely, and was 


still coming. He was after me.” 


* © 


HIS POSTSCRIPT. 


t was Saturday, and Mrs. Cushman, having 
| arrayed Bobby in his Sunday best, was endeavy- 
oring to keep him occupied while she dressed 
hurriedly, pending a visit to the photographer. 
‘Write mother a letter on your celluloid tablets,” 
she coaxed. 


ate looked out of the window and across the 
street. for inspiration—and found it. His fingers 
moved briskly, and in less than three minutes he 
was displaying his letter and pressing it upon his 
mother’s attention. 

“*Dear mother,’ she read. ‘The boys across the 
street in the Lothrop’s yard are playing a new 
game. I should like to see it. May I go 

«*Vour affecshonate son, Bob.’ 

“That is rather short, Bobby,” she said, still 
coaxing him, with a glance at the clock. “You go 
—_ to your room and write mother a little post- 


script. 
Bobby departed joylessly, but when the last 





refractory hook had yielded and his mother, draw- 
ing on her gloves, hurried to his room, it was 


=, f 2 
On Bobby’s desk lay the letter, with the desired 
addition : 

“P.S. Ihave went. Bob.” 





ROAR EAB BS RF 
By L. Mt. Montgomery 


},- back to me, little dancing feet that roam 
the wide world o’er, 

I long for the lilt of your flying steps in my silent 
rooms once more. 

Come back to me, little voices gay with laughter 
and with song, 

Come back, little hearts beating high with hopes, 
I have missed and mourned you long. 





My roses bloom in my garden walks all sweet and 
wet with the dew, 

My lights shine down on the long hill road the 
waning twilights through ; 

The swallows flutter about my eaves as in the 
years of old, 

And close about me their steadfast arms the lisp- 
ing pine-trees fold. 


But I weary for you at morn and eve, O children 
of my love, 

Come back to me from your pilgrim ways, from 
the seas and plains ye rove, 

Come over the meadow and up the lane to my door 
set open wide, 

And sit ye down where the red light shines from 
my welcoming fireside. 


I keep for you all your childhood dreams, your 
gladness and delights, 

The joy of days in the sun and rain, the sleep of 
eare-free nights, 

All the sweet faiths ye have lost and sought again 
shall be your own, 

Darlings, come to my empty heart . . . Iam old 
and still and alone! 


* © 


A LESSON IN COOKING. 


hat anybody can cook is a popular masculine 
T view of one of the most difficult and inter- 

esting of the arts. A writer in the Chicago 
News reports a dialogue which took place in a city 
flat when the wife was sick and the husband a 
voluntary chef. It was the breakfast hour. The 
voice from the kitchen asked, ““Do you begin to 
count the three minutes from the time you put the 
eggs in, or from the time the water begins to 
boil?” 


The voice from the bedroom replied, “Do you 
wha— Why, you don’t put the eggs in till the 
water begins to boil, dear.” 

“Vou don’t? Well, I did.” 

“Is the water nearly boiling?” 

“Nearly boiling! ny I just put it on!” 

“And isn’t it very hot?” 

“Of course it isn’t!” came the indignant reply 
from the kitchen. 

“Well, then, just take the eggs out till it starts 
boiling.” 

Silence for a few moments. 

**What shall I take ’em out with?” 

“There’s a big iron spoon hanging over the sink.” 

“Oh! Where shall I put them?’ 

“Why, on the kitchen table, dear.” 

“But they keep rolling off if I don’t hold ’em.” 

“Then put them on a saucer.” 

“Which one shall I take?” 

“Don’t take—Oh, never mind, take any of them.” 

Silence for ten minutes. 

Then, ‘‘Charles, is the water boiling?” 

“It isn’t even lukewarm yet.” 

“Not lukewarm! Why, you didn’t fill it with 
cold water?” 

“Of course. Why not?” 

“Charles, dear, I’m sorry to make you so much 
trouble,” came from the bedroom, “but it will 
never boil that way. Just pour it out and put in 
only a little from the hot-water faucet.” 

“All right,” came the reply from the kitchen. 
“Now I’ve done it. Shall I put the eggs in?” 

“No, wait till it boils.” 

Silence. 

a it’s boiling now. Shall I put ’em in?” 

Lia es. 


Silence for some time. 
Then, from the bedroom, “Aren’t the three min- 
utes up yet? 
“Gracious! I forgot to look at my watch when 
I put ’em in. I guess it must be time, though. 
at do ge take ’em out with?” 


“The b £ spoon,” said the voice from the bed- 
room, patiently. 
Silence. 


“Say,’’ came the voice from the kitchen, “thow— 
what made ’em all come out of the shells? There 
isn’t an thing in the shells at all, and the water’s 
all poached.’ 

“O dear,” said the voice from the bedroom, “you 
ar have cracked them when you dropped them 
n ” 


“Why didn’t you say so? I couldn’t pat my 
hands clear down into the boiling water with ’em, 
oould 1?” 

“Of course not. Never mind.” 

Silence. 

“Well, what do I do now?” 

“Oh, just turn out the gas and let it go.” 

“But what are you going to eat? Don’t you 
want me to boil you some more?” 

The voice from the bedroom answered eagerly, 
“No, no! Please don’t! I'll post have some 
crackers and milk, please. That will do. Bring 
me the bottle of milk out of the lower part of the 
pone ey oy and a bowl and a spoon and a 
crac erat from the sideboard. No, I’ll open the 
milk-bottle. Thank you. Now f° ack to your 
newspaper, dear. Sister May will clear up when 
she comes.” 

“How long does the doctor say you’ll have to 
stay in bed?” came the voice from behind the 
newspaper. 

“He doesn’t Say.” 

“T hope it won’t be long.” 

“T hope so, too.” 


ARABELLA’S THREAD. 


ad rom all I can gather,” declared Mr. Bill- 
F tops, “our house must be filled with 
‘number fifty’ spool-cotton.” A writer in 
the New York Sun gives the facts upon which Mr. 
Billtops based his belief. He gathered from Mrs. 
Billtops, but as the reader will perceive, there is a 
loophole in his logic. 
“ ‘Fifty’ thread, it seems, is the thread most 


commonly brought into household use; every 
sewer must have, whatever else she may or may 














not have, a spool of ‘fifty’ thread; and so, for in- 
stance, Mrs. Billtops always has a spool of ‘fifty’ 
thread in her work-basket, and our daughter 
Arabella always has a spool in hers, or she is sup- 

sed to have; but somehow Arabella is always 
osing her ‘fifty’ thread, and that is what makes 
me think that the house must be full of it. 

“*Mother,’ says Arabella, ‘I’ve lost my “fifty” 
thread,’ and as she speaks she looks in vain for it 
in her work-basket. 

“*Ts that so?’ says Mrs. Billtops. 

“*Ves,’ says Arabella, ‘I can’t find it anywhere. 
I think I'l] have to borrow yours.’ 

“Then she comes and gets the ‘fifty’ out of Mrs. 
Billtop’s basket, and Mrs. B. puts a fresh spool in. 

“The next morning Arabella says, with a strong 
accent on the ‘do’: 

““*What do you suppose has become of my ‘“‘fifty’’ 
thread? Have you seen it anywhere?’ 

“Mrs. Billtops says no, she hasn’t; and Arabella 
says that she’ll just borrow her mother’s for a 
minute, which she does, and then Mrs. B. puts 
another number ‘fifty’ in her basket. I’m sure 
she buys ‘fifty’ by the dozen spools. 

“The next day Arabella, hunting through her 
work-basket, looks up and says: 

“Well, if that isn’t the strangest thing! I’ve 
lost my “fifty” thread. Mother, may I borrow 
your “fifty” thread for a little while? Mine has 
simply Se 

“So somehow Arabella seems always losing her 
‘fifty’ thread and always borrowing mother’s, and 
mother is always keeping the supply good, always 
me by fill the demand. 

“The only thing I don’t understand is what be- 
comes of the thread that is lost. Our house must 
be full of ‘fifty’ thread, but I never come across it 
anywhere.” . 


* 


THE TROUBLE WITH THEM. 


eprecatory was the word which applied to 
LD Mr. Hemming more aptly than almost any 
other. He seemed to be mildly discouraged 
with the whole world, and his manner seemed to say 
that he was sorry, but really, he could not help it. 
He was not exactly a pessimist, but he saw the 
melancholy side of everything, and told you so in 
a melancholy way. 


His lifelong friend, Charles Condell, spent a 
half-hour with him in his office in order to get his 
opinion as to the best candidate for a vacancy in 
the school committee. The nomination was, to an 
extent, in Condell’s hands, but he wanted advice. 

“There’s Clark,” suggested Condell, “James 
Liberty Clark. Now he’s a good man, a very good 
one. Still —” 

“T know, I know,” returned the other, with a 
deprecatory wave of the hand, “‘but just think of 
him a Fe think of him, you know!” 

Mr. Condell thought, and after all Clark seemed 
hardly available. 

“Yes,” remarked Condell, after a little reflec- 
tion. “Well, how about Chauncey Mather?” 

“Mather! Mather!” said Mr. emming. “Oh, 
yes, Mather.” He shook his head sadly. ‘Well, 
you know Mather as well as I do,” he added. 

“T’m afraid you’re right,”’ said Condell, feebly. 

He sat on in the chair for some time, but his 
courage failed him whenever a name presented 
itself. The sad but decisive way in which the 
other dismissed suggestions began to have its 
effect. Presently he stirred in his chair, rose, and 
announced that he must be going. 

“Good-by,” said Hemming, pensively. ‘I hope 
I have given you some light.” 

“A little,” said Condell, thoughtfully. 

Later in the ry he talked it over with his wife. 

“T suggested a lot of people,” he said, ‘‘but there 
was something the matter with practically every- 
b I don’t recall exactly what the matter was, 
but it was there, all right.” ‘ 

“Mrs. Hemming was in here this afternoon,” said 
his wife, ‘“‘and she said that the chairman of the 
board had been trying to get Mr. Hemming to run, 
and she thought he would.” 

“Oh,” said Condell, blankly, “I wish I had 
known that.” 


* 


WHY HE WAS WILLING. 


warning against probing too deeply into the 
A motives of a man is contained in this story 
from the New York Sun. A tale of jury- 
men appeared before a certain Missouri judge, 
and every man explained that it would mean 
disaster to him to serve at that term of court—all 
but a little fellow at the end of the line, a hunter 
who had lived in a cabin on the creek all his life. 


“You have no excuse to offer?” asked the sur- 
prised judge. 

“No, sir.” 7 

“Haven’t got a sick mother-in-law needing your 
attention?” 

“No, sir; I ain’t married.” 

“What about your crop?” 

“Don’t raise anything. s 

“No fence to fix up?’ 

*Haven’t got a fence on the place.” 

“You think you can spare the time to serve on a 
jury two weeks?” 

“Sure.” 

The judge sat a while and meditated. Reaching 
over, he whispered to the clerk, who shook his 
head in perplexity. Then the judge’s curiosity 
got the better of him. 

“You are the only man who has got the time 

serve your country as a juryman,” he said. 
**Would you mind telling me how it happens?” 

“Sure not,” the little man replied, any 
“T heard you was going to try Jake Billings this 
term. He shot a dog 0’ mine oncet.” 


* ¢ 


A LITTLE SLIP. 


he Rev. Mr. Spicer had for three days en- 

joyed the telephone which had been his last 

gift from an admiring parishioner. He had 

been using it immediately before going to church. 

When the time came for him to announce the 

first hymn, he rose, and with his usual impressive 

manner read the words. Then in a crisp, firm 

tone he said, ‘Let us all unite in hymn six double 
0, sing three.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, 2 
1B L Oo I $3 
4P oO R Cc HS 
6F A I ij H7 
8E N Oo Cc H9 
10D A N ? E 12 
11 


2. 1. Star, ling—starling. 
nut. i. Din, err—dinner. 

3. Sa-van-na, tr-age-dy, dr-ape-ry, re-noun-ce, 
pa-rap-et, re-lea-se, ce-rule-an, sa-pie-nt, ar-den-cy, 
sh-all-ow,de-cant-er, cl-ink-er, ab-rid-ge, ca-raw-ay, 
se-ale-ne, re-flue-nt, co-land-er, ca-lend-ar, ——_ 
nt, cl-aim-ed, do-wag-er, ap-pea-se, sp-right-ly, 
tr-act-or, tr-ace-ry. 

4. Plane, plan, planet, lane. 

5. Mate, team, tame, meat. 


11. Chest, nut—chest- 
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DRAWN BY A. M. UPJOHN. 


(FACE- WASHING.) 


S peck -o’- Dirt we must chase 


Over all the baby’s face. 
Speck - 0’- Dirt sometimes tries 
Hiding near the baby’s eyes. 
Speck -0’- Dirt sometimes goes 
Underneath the baby’s nose. 
Speck - 0’- Dirt sometimes slips 
Round about the baby’s lips. 
Speck -o’- Dirt may get in 
Baby’s little dimpled chin. 
Speck - o’- Dirt ! 


THE NEW TIRE. 
BY REBECCA D. MOORE. 
randma had come to stay at Florrie’s 
while mama was away. She was a dear 
grandma, who did everything she could 
to make Florrie forget that mama was not there. 
Every day, when Florrie got home from school, 
grandma had some little surprise awaiting her. 
One day it was cookies cut out and baked just 
like bunnies; another day it was a crocheted 
cap for Florrie’s biggest doll. 

One noon grandma put into Florrie’s hands 
something white, soft and fluffy. It was made 
of dainty muslin, and it had little lace-edged 
ruffles and strings. 

‘Why, grandma, how pretty! But what is 
it?’’ exclaimed Florrie. 

“Tt is a tire, just like those I used to make 
for your mother when she was 
a little girl,’’ replied grandma, 


What a chase! 
But how clean the baby’s face! 








CHASING LITTLE SPECK-O’-DIRT. 


BY EMILIE POULSON. 


Ho! Speck-o’- Dirt! 


Ho! Speck -o’- Dirt! 


forgotten it, and was dreading the moment for 
taking off her wraps at Margaret’s. 

Sure enough, it was not to escape notice. 
Margaret’s mother exclaimed, ‘‘How very nice 
Florrie looks to-day! Such a sensible thing it 
is, too, to keep your dress nice and fresh. 
Would you mind, dear, if I made a tire for 
Margaret like yours?’’ Would Florrie mind! 

So it was arranged that Florrie should bring 


H°! Speck - 0’- Dirt ! 
Are you hiding here 
In the crooks and turns 
Of my baby’s ear? 
W hy, where can it be ? 
Only a clean little ear I see. 
Ho! Speck -o0’- Dirt! 
I will look about 
And I'll search and search 
Till I find you out. 
Why, it isn’t here! 
Here’s just a clean little well - washed ear! 





Enjoying 


the pattern to school the next day if grandma 
were willing. 

The next week Margaret appeared at school 
in a dainty white tire, and grandma was kept 
very busy lending the pattern to other mothers, 
until, wonder of wonders! nearly every little 
girl wore a beruffled affair of dimity or cambric. 

Florrie was very glad now that she had tried 
not to disappoint grandma. 


_ 





THE FOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


BY EDITH PERRY ESTES. 


hen the snow went away from the city 
park all the boys made rings in the 
walks to play marbles, and the girls 
made hop-scotch squares. In the very center 
of the park was a fountain, and soon the 


workmen came with their shovels and brushes, 
and cleared up all the litter the careless people 
and the winter wind had made. 

They swept out the bow] of the fountain, too, 
and the great lily cup of iron that holds all the 





















(HAND - WASHING.) 


“— go to swim,”’ said this white duck. 
“I’ve dust on every feather.” 
‘I’m dingy, too,”’ said this white duck, 
** Let’s go to swim together.’ 
They found a pool of water near 
And soon were playing in it; 
They floated, dived and swam about, 


> 


every minute. 


** Now I am clean,”’ said this white duck, 
**T’ve not a dusty feather.”’ 

‘And I’m clean, too,” said this white duck. 
“ Let’s go ashore together.” 


spray from the fountain above. ‘‘Let’s we 
play that all houses have rounded floors and 
a low wall like this!’’ cried Kitty. ‘‘This 
shall be my doorway, and yours shall be on the 
| other side !’’ 

So they ran into their houses and got all the 
dolls’ furniture they could carry in the little 
express wagon,—just like a real moving,—and 
then went back again for a lot of piazza cush- 
ions, shawls and parasols. With all these they 
made a lovely playhouse. 

When the sun rose higher they raised two 
big umbrellas,—making believe, of course, that 
all houses had roofs like that,—and then they 
sat and sung their dollies to sleep and had a 
happy time. 
| If the workmen of the water department had 
| only looked up the path, this story would never 
|have happened. But they got out of their 
wagon, put a wrench into the 
ground, and turned the water 








delighted with this latest sur- 





prise. ‘‘ All the little girls wore 
them then over their dresses, 
and you can wear yours this 
afternoon to school.’’ 

Florrie thought the new tire 
very pretty and dainty, but— 
none of the other girls wore 
anything like it, and would she 
not feel very odd and strange? 
It was such an odd pattern, 
and covered one so completely ! 
Florrie had a very tender little 
heart, and she knew how disap- 
pointed grandma would feel if 
she did not wear the tire that 
very afternoon. And what made 
it worse was that she was going 
home with Margaret, her very 
dearest friend, after school, and 
she would have to wear that 
queer thing. 

Fortunately, grandma did not 
see the clouded little face that 
started for school. Florrie felt 
that every eye in the school was 
upon her, and she was sure 
she saw the Simpsons exchange 
glances. 

The miserable afternoon wore 
away at last, and the little 
friends started for Margaret’s. 
Glad to be outdoors again, they 











on! In another second a jet of 
sparkling water sprang high in 
the air, and fell with a soft 
splash into the lily bowl, and 
a drop or two fell upon the 
house umbrellas and on the floor 
of the house, too. 

“Why, it’s raining!’’ said 
Emily. ‘‘I just felt a drop.’’ 

‘Then they both looked out, but 
not a cloud could they see. 

_ “Nol? eried Kitty. ‘‘The 
sun is shining.’’ 

But the birds sang, and the 
lily cup was getting fuller and 
fuller all the time! 

Suddenly it began to fall over 
the edge, and it fell all over the 
gorgeous sofa, cushions ! 

Oh, what a scramble there 
was! Each little mother cried 
out to the other to come and help 
her ‘‘quick !’’ and each snatched 
her dollies and carried them toa 
safe place before she thought of 
anything else. Others saw and 
came to help snatch the furni- 
ture from that curtain of water, 
and they all laughed together as 
they spread the things to dry. 

Then the sparrows chattered 
and the pigeons cooed, for they 
were to have the fountain all 











skipped along, with never a 
word about that now dreadful 
tire. Florrie, however, had not 





‘**HE LAUGHS LONGEST WHO LAUGHS LAST.”’ 


to themselves for the summer. 
And the children wondered if 
they cried, ‘‘ April fool!’’ 

















































The Companion 
Staff Writers. 


R NEARLY a year and a half The 

Companion has been printing special 
articles and stories from members, past 
and present, of its editorial staff. The 
series is now almost completed, and for 
the benefit of readers who have been 
following it, and of others who may care 
to know who are the most constant pro- 
ducers of The Companion, we reprint 
below a list of the staff members in the 
order of the appearance of their contri- 
butions. Of the forty-one persons here 
named, twenty-five are at present con- 
nected with The Companion. 


1 C. A. Stephens. 
2 Isaac N. Ford. 
3 John L. Mathews. 
4 Frank Foxcroft. 
5 Arthur Stanwood Pier. 
6 Theron Brown. 
7 Thomas C. Mendenhall. 
8 Edna A. Foster. 
9 Henry S. Chapman. 
10 Fisher Ames, Jr. 
11 William E. Barton. 
12 William H. Rideing. 
13 William T. Sedgwick. 
14 Alice Brown. 
15 Samuel H. Scudder. 
16 Edward Stanwood. 
17 Charles Miner Thompson. 
18 Mabel Nelson Thurston. 
19 George William Douglas. 
20 Mary E. Mitchell. 
21 Ira Rich Kent. 
22 J. L. Harbour. 
23 Edward Williston Frentz. 
24 Edward William Thomson. 
25 Bradford Torrey. 
26 Grace Ethelwyn Cody. 
27 John Macy. 
28 Louise Chandler Moulton. 
29 Heloise E. Hersey. 
30 Ethel Parton. 
*31 Elihu Thomson. 
32 M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
33 Grace Ellery Channing-Stetson. 
34 Robert Lincoln O'Brien. 
35 Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. 
36 William Leavitt Stoddard. 
37 James Mascarene Hubbard. 
38 Alexander D. Noyes. 
39 Thomas L. Stedman. 
40 Dallas Lore Sharp. 
41 Garrett P. Serviss. 














cx Order Your New 
\2) Bicycle Equipped with 


INDIANAPOLIS 


GeJ RES 


Highest Grade Bicycle Tires Made 


They wear the longest, ride the easiest, 
andare less liableto punctures. Cost justa 
trifle more than cheap tires but are worth 
it, and are the most economical in the end. 

n’t accept ane or substitutes. 
Insist upon Origina J—the trade mark 
tells. Forsale by all iooat dealers and will be 
supplied on new Bicycles when you specify 
them. Write for freecatalogue 


G& J TIRE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 



































This Beautiful ; 
Gauze 
Stocking 


in its delicate, silky tex- 
ture and genteel fin- 
ish is equal to many 
35c.and 50c. hose, and 
in actual wear sur- 
passes them all. Has 
double garter top, 
double sole, and heel 
re-enforced high enough to 
resist the “rub” of low shoes. 


Only 25c. 


Colors: black, tan, white, 

oxblood and heliotrope. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us 25 cents for each 
pair wanted, stating size and 
colors desired. 
Our new catalogue beautifully 
illustrates these and many 
other Tren Clad hose in 
aatural colors. Send 
for free copy to-day. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
300 Broad St. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


**Not Iron, 
but lots of hard 
wear in them.*’ 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











—— Cannon was reélected, March 
15th, at the opening of the extraordinary 
session of the 61st Congress, by a vote of 204, to 
166 for Champ Clark of Missouri, Democrat, 
and 12 scattering. ® 


FN yentianqyere over the Rules followed. A 
group of Republicans, led by Mr. Gardner 
of Massachusetts, and familiarly known as 
‘‘insurgents,’’ attempted to secure a change in 
the rules. They defeated a motion to adopt the 
rules of the preceding Congress by a vote of 188 
yeas to 193 nays. But when they moved to 
appoint a committee of 15 to revise the rules 
and report at the regular session in December, 
several Democrats separated from their party, 
and the motion was defeated, 203 to 179. Then 
an amendment to the rules was offered by Mr. 
Fitzgerald of New York, and with the aid of 
‘*insurgent’’? Democrats and the majority of the 
Republicans, was adopted by a vote of 211 to 
172. One effect of the amendment is to enable 
members to bring proposals before the House 
without having to go to the Speaker for recog- 
nition, by getting them upon the ‘‘calendar for 
unanimous consent,’’ from which they may be 
taken, on certain days, if no member objects. 
Another effect is to enable the minority to 
secure a record vote on propositions. 
cS 


Ts Tariff Question.—March 16th Presi- 
dent Taft sent a brief message to Congress 
concerning the proposed revision of the tariff, 
and the next day Mr. Payne, chairman of the 
committee on ways and means, introduced the 
bill which had been for some time in prepara- 
tion. The bill makes material reductions in 
many of the rates; provides maximum and 
minimum rates as a basis of negotiations with 
other countries ; puts hides on the free list, and 
reduces the tariff on boots and shoes 40 per 
cent. ; makes a cut of 50 per cent. in the steel 
and lumber schedules; reduces the duty on 
carpet wools; places wood-pulp on the free list 
and reduces the duty on print paper; imposes 
a tax on tea; and provides for the taxation of 
inheritances. It is estimated that the bill, if 
enacted, will add from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 
to the government revenue. 
Ca) 

oycotts and the Courts.—The Court 

of Appeals of the District of Columbia has 
affirmed the opinion of Justice Gould of the 
Supreme Court of the District, enjoining the 
American Federation of Labor, Samuel Gompers 
and other defendants from publishing in the 
‘*We don’t patronize’ list the name of the 
Bucks Stove & Range Company of St. Louis. 
The court, however, rules that the decree 
should be so modified as to remove the restric- 
tion of the defendants from ‘‘mentioning, writing 
or referring’’ to the business of the company 
or its customers. In other words, the defendants 
may not be restrained from all references to 
the company, but only from such as are made 
in furtherance of an illegal boycott. 

& 


nvalid Rate Laws.—Judge McPherson 

of the United States District Court, in a 
case on trial at Kansas City, Missouri, has 
decided that the state laws which established 
a two-cent-a-mile passenger rate, and greatly 
reduced the freight rates on the 18 railroads 
doing business in the state, are invalid, for the 
reason that these rates are not remunerative, 
but confiscatory. ® 


n Income Tax in France.—The French 
Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 407 to 
166, has passed the income tax bill which the 
government introduced two years ago. The 
new scheme abolishes the old door, window, 
poll and other direct taxes, and replaces them 
with a tax upon incomes, which ranges from 
three to four per cent., according to the amount 
of the income. On incomes of more than $1,000 
a year the tax becomes progressive. Day- 
laborers are practically exempt, but incomes 
of more than $250 a year are taxed. The 
income of foreign residents is estimated at seven 
times the rental which they pay, and taxed 
accordingly. In general, the bill is an attempt 
to shift public burdens to the shoulders of the 
rich, . 


pee Deaths.—Hinton Rowan Helper, 
author of ‘‘The Impending Crisis of the 
South,’? —a book which 52 years ago made 
almost as great a stir as ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ 
—and for many years the earnest promoter of 
the project for a ‘‘ Three- Americas Railway’’ to 
run from Bering Strait to the Strait of Magellan, 
died March 9th, in his 80th year. He died by 
his own hand, and the cause of his suicide, it 
is reported, was the failure of his railway 
scheme.——Hugh Oakeley Arnold-Forster, M. 
P., who was secretary of state for war, 1903- 
1906, died at London, March 12th, aged 54.—— 
William Jackson Palmer, railway president 
and capitalist, and founder of Colorado Springs, 
died March 13th, in his 73d year. He com- 
manded a cavalry regiment in the Civil War, 
and attained the rank of brevet brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers. 








A Slight Throat Trouble should not be neglected. | 
** Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ give prompt relief. [Adr. 
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Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate, $3: -00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moder- 
ate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalo: ue 
Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 139 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 





































| A 
Steel Fishing Rods 
Have, by 20 years of proven superiority, earned 
their reputation as “* the finest ripen | rods in the world" 
for Bait or Fly Casting, Trolling or Still Fishing—for any 
kind or size of fish, in salt or fresh water. Made by skilled 
mechanics, of finest imported high-carbon, cold- rolled 
steel, hardened in oil, clock-spring tempers PRERY 
ROD GUARANTEED THREE YEARS. 
Strong, reliable, flexible, light, beautiful. 5. for the 
word * BRISTOL” on handle. Write us if 
substitutes are offered. Fish - Hoo. 
Disgorger Free with Catalogue. 

. THE es MFG. COMPANY, 

Horton Street, 

ae ietel, Conn. 





PENNANTS e2S¢ 


EITHER STYLE — size 9x18—2 colors. 


Any 4 letters or figures — direct from 
factory. Agents wanted. 
ark Pennant Co., 1331 D b Phila., Pa. 
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POST CARDS See fl 
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ture you like. We can please you—you can make 
money. Send 4 cents postage tor samples and prices. 











Suffolk Card Co., 589 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery,King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 te $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 


Prof. Jesse Beery is 
snostes tobe the world's 
aster horseman. His ex- 
hibitions of taming — 
filling horses, and conquer- 
inghossesot all dispositions 
have thrilled vast audiences 
everywhere. 

He is now teaching his 
marvelously successful 
methods to others. His sys- 
' tem of Horse Training and 
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Is Your Glove. siitf? ‘ 


Put a little “* 3 in One™ oil on 


fingers and palm and the leather 
omes soft and pliable at once. 
The ball will stick better and 
glove will last twice as long 
*3 in One" makes baseball 
cover and stitches stronger and 


. 


hold longer. It also prevents 
rust on _— fasteners, etc. 
Not sticky or greasy. Write 


om J for large free 
” FREE == ke bot oad "3 
e* dictionary. 


3 IN ONE OIL comma, 
43 Broadway, New 





most attractive money-making field to the man who 
masters 1° oo simple mt peipoiptcs. 
Com ners are in demand every- 
where. = le gio y $15 to $25 a head to have 
Borsee tamed, — n cored of ‘Tabite to have colts 
broken A good trainer can always keep 
his -~¥ 4 fullra of ho horses. 


f you love travel, here is a chance to see the 
Ford. Line exhibitions and making large profits. 
be surprised to learn how little it costs to 
ao inbo the Horse-Training Ny ession. 
Write and Prof. Beery will send you fo — 
lars and handsome book about horses—FREE 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant ms, ae. 
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haps, than worthless substitutes 
but a reason for it.”” Deligh htful 
after shaving. Id everywhere, or 
Get Mennen’s (the mailed on receipt of 25c. 

original). Sample ree. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 


























YOUR GOOD MOTHER KNOWS 
that the children’s cravings for 
Sweets must be satisfied. 

Try Chiclets. 


ence unnecessary. We 
show you how to make 


Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets 


rank eer & Company Juc. Pir FREE to workers, 
PHILADELPHIA, USA. and Coronto.Can. “Gea tee. 


Dayton, Ohio 


IN EACH TOWN 
and district toride 
and exhibit a 1909 


Model “*Ranger’’ bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money 
fast. W) Wate for yf eee tic te $ a psa offer at once 
NO M D until you receive and a prove of your bicycle. We shi 
to any one, anne n Et ‘ip Ss. ounce a cent deposit in advance, Br epay fi eight, an 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may "ride the bicycle and 
put it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satistied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 
smail profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen’s 
Nor ‘’ U ying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. DO 
a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any price until you receive our catalogues 
NO itty pt unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 
YOu WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
our superb models at the wonderfully low prices we 
can make for 1909 l the highest grade bicy Ye for less money than any other factory. We are 
Satisfied with re 00 A. - + ae factory cost. LE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
under your own name plate at double our A ae ioe filled the day received 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 
usually have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly 
at prices ranging from $3 to ®8 or ae gg tee bargain lists mailed free. 


















































single wheels ted roller chains and pedals. 
TIRES, GOASTER- -BRAKE 3 pe. er sone and a evtupment of all kin«s at Aad/ the usual retail prices. 
AIT, but — to-day and we will you f by return mail our large catalogue, beauti- 


fully dand c 4 reat fund of interesting matter wn useful Write it 
on the first cungie bicycle going to your » et It only costs a postal to get everything. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. D5O, 
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Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
pertect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 
money back if it’s not. 
Send for Catalog No. 253 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 
you like. Either way—you save $10 to §20 on any stove in the catalog, We 
make it easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in the world, 
We Pay the 


al “A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 
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GOOD PAY FROM THE START. 

*r only four to five months’ study, thousands of 
teen rom Valentine’s School of ‘elegra hy have 
made in one month all they paid in tuition. Hundreds 
earned board and more while learning and are now 
high-salaried railroad general superintendents, train 
despatchers, ete.  Valentire’s course offers equal 
chances for you. Every equipment. 350 miles R. R. 
wires for actual practise. Established 87 years. Write 
for 40-page book telling how mice become an expert 
telegrapher at trifling cost. 0 it to-day. Address, 
Richard Valentine, Pres., Janesville, Wis. 


Play Ball 


but don’t play with 
cheap, good-for-noth- 
ing mitts, masks, balls, 
etc. They spoil all the 
fun. Pay enough to 
get the D. & M. and 
be satisfied. 

























We stand back of 
every article bearing 
the famous Dog= 
on-the-Diamond 
trade-mark, for we 
know, and we want 
you to know, that 
there is nothing bet- 
ter in baseball goods. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, it 
takes but a few days to get 
them from us direct. 


Send for Catalogue and Official 
” Rule Book, both Free. 


— Nearbelle—~ 
Combination Suits 


For Live, $ £7 00 One Cost 
Active Boys = aed, 

















If that boy of 
ours is Gay 4 
8 





plain pair of trousers. Their 
real value 50. 
Two pairs of pants withevery 
“Wearbetter’’? Combination 
Suit—one knickerbocker,one 
ylain. He can play to his 
neart’s content and you need 
not worry, for there is always a clean, fresh 
par wees De comes & 50 an ay aatete 
very su aran not to rip, or 
stretch, ‘and to wear the full period, 
end for new Style Book. It illustrates the 
quality and style of our line of boys’ and young 
en’s your dealer does not kee 
e Clothes, send us his name an 
we will see that you are supplied. 


DAVID M. PFAELZER & CO. 











287 Franklin St., Chicago 





COLGQTES 


RIBBON 
DENTAL CREAM 


DELICIOUS 
and Antiseptic 


The dentifrice which com- 
bines efficiency with a de- 


lightful after-taste. 


It gives a pearly lustre to the 
teeth and a perfect polish 
to gold-work. 


Trial ribbon tube sent for 4c in stamps 
COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 25, 55 John Street 
New York 
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, gre Vapor on Mars.— The much- 
debated question of the existence of water 
vapor in the atmosphere of Mars appears to 
have been settled in the affirmative by the 
observations of Mr. V. M. Slipher, corroborated 
by those of Dr. F. W. Very, who estimates 
that Mars has in its atmosphere about 75 per 
cent. more water vapor than exists in the air 
over Flagstaff, Arizona, in the month of Janu- 
ary. Mr. Slipher concludes that these observa- 
tions favor the view that the white caps about 
Mars’s poles are composed of snow rather than 
of hoar frost. The prevalent conditions on 
Mars, says Doctor Very, are those of a mild 
but desert climate, such as Prof. Percival 
Lowell has asserted exists there. 

& 
[7 Phases of an Earthquake.—In the 

subterranean chamber of the Messina ob- | 

servatory a seismograph made a most interesting 
record of the great earthquake, which indicates 
the possibility of warning being given by such 
instruments several minutes before the disastrous 
shock arrives. The great movement, according 
to this record, began with a very slight shock, 
which was repeated. For 10 seconds it increased 
in violence, and for another 10 seconds decreased. 
Ten minutes next passed without disturbance. 
Then came a second shock of great intensity, 
accompanied with a loud subterranean rum- | 
bling, and this was the shock that caused the | 
calamity. One cannot help thinking how many | 
thousands of lives might have been made safe 
in those precious 10 minutes if the first warning 
had been communicated to the public. 

& 

ummer in Greenland.— Among the inter- 
esting observations made by the Danish | 

Northeast Greenland Expedition is one on the | 
sudden oncoming of summer in that land of ice | 
and fiords. The change | 
is described as sudden. 
Gradually the tempera- 
ture of the snow had 
risen to the freezing- 
point, and then in one 
day itall melted. ‘‘The 
rivers were rushing along, flowers were budding 
forth, and in the air the butterflies were flutter- 
ing.’? The birds came nearly all on the same 
day, and most of them even at the same hour. 
One day there were only the ordinary ptarmigan 
and the raven; the next there were the sander- 
ling, the ring-plover, the goose, the eider-duck, 
and many others. The edge of the inland ice, 
which in some places enters the sea, and else- 
where is at a considerable distance from it, 
sometimes presents a wonderful vertical front, | 
as the picture shows. 

& 

ave- Motor Turbines.— At Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, two Snee turbine 

wave-motors, each weighing 61 tons, have been 
set up to generate power from the ocean waves 
for use in electric lighting. 'The motor comprises 
an upright cylindrical wheel having vertical, 
radial curved blades revolving inside a shield, 
which is provided with guides that deflect the 
water currents from whatever direction they 
come, so that they enter tangentially. Water 
entering from any side is made to drive the 
wheel in one continuous direction. It is claimed 
that these motors have an efficiency of 80 per 
cent. At Rimini, in Italy, a wave-motor is in 
operation for a similar purpose. 








he Telewriter.—This somewhat barbar- 

ous name is applied to an invention of 
Mr. Foster Ritchie, a Scotch electrician, for the 
electrical transmission of handwriting. The 
British postmaster-general has recently granted 
a 21-year license for the establishment of ex- 
changes for the use of the telewriter throughout 
Great Britain. The apparatus has been em- 
ployed with a telephone circuit up to a distance 
of 50 miles. It is claimed that it can be applied 
to any well-insulated land wire, and a project 
is on foot to use it for newspaper messages 
between London and Paris. Not only hand- 
writing, but sketches and drawings can be elec- 
trically transmitted with this instrument. 

* 


ogress of Wireless Telegraphy.—The 

practical application of radio -telegraphy 
continues to be extended, especially on coasts 
frequented by ships, where its use is often of 
the utmost importance. In December a new 
station was opened at Bolt Head, South Devon, 
England. This station will be available for 
communication with all ships carrying radio- | 
telegraph apparatus, no matter with what par- 
ticular system they are equipped. The range | 
of the station is 250 miles, but it is not antici- | 
pated that it will be much used by ships beyond 
a distance of about 100 miles. It will also be | 
employed for communication with the Channel | 
Islands whenever there is any interruption of | 
the cable connecting the islands with England. 
Mr. Sidney Buxton, the British postmaster- 
general, anticipates that radio-telegraphy will | 
form an effective means of communication in 
mountainous or inaccessible districts where land 
lines are too costly or impracticable. 
























“BLUE LABEL’ 
Ketchup 


Pure and Unadulterated 


containing only those ingredients 


Recognized and Endorsed by the U. S. Government 








ALWAYS during our business experience 


of over forty years, our aim has 


been 


QUALITY and our product is recognized 
as the BEST and PUREST of its kind. 
Using, as we do, only perfectly matured Red- 


Ripe Tomatoes fresh from 


bined with skilfully blended pure spices 


the fields in 


perfect condition for our use—never the left- 
overs from market stalls—(skins, seeds and 
cores being removed) cooked ever so lightly 
that the natural flavor may be retained; com- 


all 





handled by experienced chefs in a scientific 
Way in sanitary kitchens, enable us to produce 
the Ketchup 


“BLUE LABEL” 


that is now, and has been for twenty years, 


recognized as the standard of quality and 


excellence. 


The same statement is also true regarding our 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, Soups, 


Plum Puddings, Preserves, Jams, Jellies, etc. 


bearing our name. 


Owing to the acknowledged purity 
and high quality of our products, and 
our honest labels, no change whatever 
in either goods or labels has been 
required or-made because of the en- 
actment of the National Food Law. 


Ask for and see that you get food products 


Always the guar- 
antee of purity and wholesomeness. 


DO NOT ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES. 


Write to-day for our booklet, 
“Original Menus,” telling 
what to have for breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner. 

Our kitchens and all of our other 


departments are always open and 
visitors are made welcome. 


CURTICE BROS. CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper. for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber 

-ayment for The Companion, when sent by 

. “Mall, should be by PostOnice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE EYES. 


he blessing of good eyes is 

universally conceded in the 
abstract, but in the concrete it 
is inadequately appreciated if 
one may judge from the lack of 
care taken to preserve it. 

The eye is a wonderful organ, 
but singularly unfitted to cope 
with the tremendous strain 
which the present reading and 
writing age puts upon it. It may seem to be an 
extreme statement, yet it is safe to say that not 
one educated reading person in ten has a pair of 
eyes which can be called perfect. 

The most common defect is astigmatism, that is 
to say, an irregularity in the refracting part of the 
eye which interferes with correct focusing of what 
is looked at. What ought to be seen as a point is 
registered on the retina as a short line. The result 
of this is that the myriads of points of which every 
object is composed are seen as lines, and there is 
therefore a greater or lesser blurring. 

Custom prevents the recognition of this imper- 
fect vision, when the defect is slight, but the fault 
is seen at once when one looks through a glass so 
ground as to compensate for the irregularity in 
the eye, for then the image is perceived with a 
distinctness and sharpness of outline that is a 
revelation. 

This astigmatism is often the cause of head- 
aches, dizziness, and other troubles which are 
unexplained and uncured until the oculist corrects 
the eye defect by properly fitted glasses. 

It would be well if every child who is backward 
in school, who shows a dislike of reading, or who 
complains of frequent headache, were taken to 
the oculist for an examination. It would be shown 
that many a “dull” child has a good brain, and 
that his disinclination to study is nature’s effort 
to save his eyes from overstrain. 

The eyes, like all other organs, suffer when the 
body is exhausted, and when one is fatigued the 
eyes should not be used for close work. Reading 
on a car or railroad-train is bad, for the constant 
oscillation puts a great strain on the muscles of 
the eye which regulate accommodation. 

When reading or writing by artificial light, a 
shade over the eyes is to be recommended. In 
the daytime the light should fall on book or paper 
from behind and a little to the left, to prevent 
shadows. One should never read or write for a 
long time continuously, but should look up occa- 
sionally, across the room or out of the window, to 
relax the strain on the eye muscles, 

Symptoms of eye-strain are an uncomfortable 
feeling, leading to repeated winking or rubbing of 
the eyes, secretion of tears, redness and itching of 
the lids, sties, falling of the lashes, a bloodshot 
condition and evening headache. 

Bathing with cold water containing a pinch of 
salt will often give relief to ‘tired eyes,” but if the 
tiredness is persistent, it is a sign that glasses are 
needed. 





THE GAME OF “CELEBRITIES.” 


pend biography is “history teaching by ex- 
ample,” and since intelligent people are sup- 
posed to know something about the men and 
women who stand as representatives of the world’s 
progress, it is always worth while to learn about 
them. 

An easy and amusing way is to play “Celebri- 
ties,” a game which is entirely home-made, and 
requires no equipment but a dictionary of biog- 
raphy, such as is found in any of the larger dic- 
tionaries, and a church year-book, town report, 
telephone list, city directory, or almost any volume 
that contains a collection of names. 

The leader gives a surname, say, ‘‘Simpson,” 
and calls on a player to add a Christian name that 
will complete the name of a man or woman who 
appears in the biographical dictionary or some 
current record of celebrities. 

The response is, “Matthew,” and the player 
scores a point, Matthew Simpson having been one 
of the most noted bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Then the leader asks the next player to take the 
Christian name, ‘‘Matthew,” which has just been 
given, and couple with it a different surname to 
make the name of another celebrity. ‘‘Matthew 
Arnold” is suggested, and this player also scores 
a point. 

To the third player a new surname is given. Ir 
brief, the odd-numbered players have surnames 
to which to add Christian names, and each even- 
numbered player takes the Christian name given 











by his predecessor, and fits it with a new sur- 
name. For each success a point is scored. 

But some persons “have a bad memory for 
names,” as the saying is, and in this kind of a 
game fall far behind. In fairness to them, the 
leader, after each name has been completed, calls 
the roll for interesting facts about the celebrity, 
and the player who supplies a fact scores a point. 

The principal of a public school devised the 
game of “Celebrities” after hearing one of his 
teachers speak of “James G. Whittier,” and an- 
other dilate upon the oratory of ‘Darius Webster.” 
He has taught the game to scholars who are not 
well-informed, as well as to the teachers who were 
sometimes careless, and has found that it inter- 
ested all and did them good. 

“Knowledge that is not accurate is not very use- 
ful,” the principal says. But his game does more 
than promote accuracy; it introduces players to 
men and women who, heretofore, had been “less 
than a name,” leads to the study of their lives, 
and thus provides the students with new examples, 
ideals and inspirations. 


* * 


CAREFULLY CLASSIFIED. 


| is usually the ignorant or confused frequenters 
of a library who are responsible for amusing mis- 
takes, but occasionally an overhaughty guardian 
of literature gives occasion for a quiet smile to 
those she serves. To a request for “Prometheus 
Unbound,” one such replied, with chilling deci- 
siveness, ‘“‘We have no unbound books,” 


More recently, a school-teacher, wishing to ex- 
tend her rather scanty knowledge of the stories of 
Edgar Allan Poe, in view of the centenary of his 
birth, inquired at the delivery desk of a rural 
library for “‘The Gold Bug,” adding, “‘I can’t seem 
to find it in the catalogue, but I’m sure you have 
it. A friend of mine had it out last week.” 

The librarian glanced at the card -catalogue 
drawer over which the teacher had been poring, 
and smiled a superior smile. 

“No wonder, Miss Jones,” she explained, with 
patient gentleness. ‘“‘You’re looking under ‘Fic- 
tion.’ Turn to ‘Entomology’ and you won’t have 
~~ trouble.” 

Smiling in her turn, a different and more genial 
smile, the teacher turned to “Entomology,” and 
there indeed, duly classified with learned works 
on Lepidoptera and Coleoptera, she found the 
unscientific but fascinating insect invented by 
that master of mystery tales, who did not even 
know that a beetle is nota bug. 

It was almost too good a joke to spoil; but in- 
struction and correction become second nature to 
a teacher; and besides, there was her duty to the 
public. When she departed with ‘‘The Gold Bug” 
under her arm, she left an enlightened but crest- 
fallen librarian. 

Oddly enough, a mate to this anecdote comes, 
at almost the same time, from the other side of the 
continent. The president of a Western woman’s 
club, also brushing up her knowledge of Poe be- 
fore bet my a po on his life, sought at the local 
library for that weird tale of horror, “The Pit and 
the Pendulum.” 

She was referred to the card catalogue, and ad- 
vised to look under “Mechanics” or “‘Horology.” 


* @ 


THREE NEW HATS. 


illiners have other troubles besides the fre- 

quent difficulty of collecting bills. One mil- 
liner tells of a letter she received from the wife of 
a man who, in a brief time, had advanced from 
poverty to great wealth. His family was still in 
obscurity, but was preparing to emerge. 


“T want you should make a bonnet and two hats 
right off,” wrote the wife, “for me and the girls, 
and expense is no account. 

““My measure is nearly twelve inches from ear 
to ear over the head, and eight under chin, and six 
from top of forard to back hair, and that’s near 
enuff for both the girls. 

“I’m sandy, Jane is dark and Lucy’s got red 
hair. We want lively colors, and I want blue 
flowers and strings on mine, besides some plooms. 

“Jane wants hers green and Lucy wants pink; 
we don’t care what shapes, but they must be be- 
coming and so as they won’t blow to peaces in the 
wind; nor we don’t want them loud, for my hus- 
band won’t hear to such. 

“Please send within five days, and if satisfactory 
bill will be paid at once.” 


THOUGHT HE EARNED IT. 


rs. Croxton was opposed, on principle, to 
giving money or food to professional beggars, 
but there was something so forlorn in the aspect 
of the dilapidated vagabond at her kitchen door 
that she hesitated to turn him away. 
“Haven’t ~_ any occupation?” she asked. 
“Nothing that you’d call an occupation, ma’am,” 
he answered. 
“Didn’t you ever try to learn a trade of any 


“Nothing that you’d call a trade.” 
tt a you have never tried to earn your own 

ving?” 

“Lady,” said the tramp, my ge | himself 
up with something resembling dignity, “I earn my 
living every day. At least, ’m earning the right 


| to live.” 


“How?” 

“Dodging automobiles.” 

Mrs. Croxton decided that he had earned a plate- 
ful of chicken hash. 


* ¢ 


A TABLE- LAND. 


late chief officer of one of the infantry regi- 
ments, relating some of his experiences in a 
recent expedition, said one day that after hours of 
laborious climbing up a steep and never-ending 
path, he heard a groan of despair from a private 
soldier. The Philippines Gossip tells the story. 
“Look ’ere, Bill, I’ve had enough of this,” the 
soldier said to his comrade. ‘I was told that this 
was a blooming table-land.” 
“So it is!” replied the other soldier 


: . “Can’t ye 
see ye’re climbing up one of the legs?” 


® © 


A MOST IMPORTANT CROP. 
“6 H™ do you desire to be uplifted?” is the 
question a writer in the New York Sun puts 
into the mouth of the commissioner at the farmer’s 
door. 
_ “Wal,” replies Farmer Hayrick, “ye might start 
in by growing a better class of city boarder.” 





THE WORLD’S FAVORITE 
For Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands is 
Cuticura Soap, Medicinal, 
Emollient, Antiseptic. 

For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby | 
rashes, itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations 
and many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin 
Cure, is invaluable. (Adv. 















,circulars,book,newspaper. Press $5. 

Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, 

Y big profit. All cong, vel essent. Write fac- 
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A “rat PuEss 00., Meriden, “Connecticut. 


Have Running 
Water In 


Your Home 2 
ee = WATER SUPPLY f 


for country and 

suburban homes are 
one simple and always satisfac- 
tory solution of pure water supply. 
The cost is very reasonable, 
from $48 upward. You can 








~ 
have cool water in summer, but Leader 
no freezing water in winter. System 
You can have sufficient pres- iP 


sure to throw a stream of water 

clear over your buildings—ample fire protection. Our Free 
Books explain 
all about 
Systems and will 
interest you. 

To readers of 
this magazine 
we make a spec- 
jal offer of a 

Leader System exactly suited to your requirementsas low as $48. 
Write us and our ——— Z we pecan women 
i eare the makers o! ader 
Unlimited Guarantee Water Systems. Our Guarantee to 
you on every Leader System is unlimited and absolutely pro- 
teets you for satisfaction or your money back. Write nearest 
office today for Book and special proposition. 
LEADER IRON WORKS 
Factory and Main Office: 341 Jasper St., Decatur, Illinois. 
Eastern Division: Drawer 4 L,15 William St., New York City. 























Serpentine 
Crépe. 


Unlike any fabric ever before 
offered. Itscrinkly weave 
gives it a soft, rich appear- 
ance, and its many plain 
shades and floral and 
Japanese designs 
adapt it to the broad- 
est variety of uses. 
Not only is Serpen- 
tine the leading fab- 
ric for this spring 
and summer’s 
styles, butitsgreat 
wearing quality and 
easy 7 
make it most desirable for 
use the year round. White 
Serpentine waists are this 
season’s leaders in the best 
waist shops. 

For summer draperies 
and dainty curtains see 
the Serpentine goods of- 
fered by upholstery depart- 
ments. They are exquisite. 

Serpentine Crepe is sold at 
the best stores everywhere at 
not exceeding 19 cts. per yard. 
We guarantee the crinkle not 
to wash out, tron out, stretch 
out or wear out. 


Send for Free Samples. 
PACIFIC MILLS, Boston, Mass. 




































tion about it for the amateur. 


The Experience 





is in the Tank. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for our booklet, “ Tank Development.” It tells about the 
modern methods of devetoping Cartridge Films, Premo Fiim Packs and Glass Plates, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





THERE’S NO DARK ROOM WITH A 


KODAK TANK 


Every step is simple and easy but, more than that, it means 
better pictures. The success of the tank development idea has now 
been absolutely proven by the fact that many leading professional 
photographers, although they have every dark room convenience, 
use our tank system of development for all of their work. 
development is better for the skilled professional, there’s no ques- 


If tank 











See Yellowstone »:~,,. 


summer, in addition to taking, 
ic 


in the Alaska-Y -P: 
National Park 3. ii.vikon Packie | 


16; the Rose Festival, Portland, June 7-12; Rainier National 


Valley by auto or rail from Tacoma, June 1 to 


Irrigation Congress at Spokane, August 9-14. @ Take the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


of the famous “‘North Coast Limited.” De luxe service between St. Paul, Minne- 


forthe trans- 
continental 
route 


apolis and between Missouri River points, and the North Paeifie Coast. 


The Yellowstone tour is best made via the Official Entrance— 


diner Gateway. Through service direct to park boundary. 


@ Send for free illustrated literature about the various places 
and events of interest this summer in the great Northwest. 


Address A. M. CLELAND, 


General Passenger Agent, 


Northern Pacific Railway, Room 131, Northern Pacific 


Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


ark and Paradise 
ber 1, or later the National 
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THE PASSING OF THE BOARDING-HOUSE 







very one who has 
read ‘‘The Auto- 
crat of the Break- 
fast-Table”’ carries 
away with hima delightful picture of the home- 
like life of the city boarding-house. The various 
lodgers all seem to know one another, and even 
if they were inclined now and then to gossip a 
little, on the whole it was an interesting and 
congenial family. 

But now, except in the small minority of 
cases, ‘all that has passed away. The old- 
fashioned boarding-house is rare. Many families 
who used to harbor two or three ‘‘paying 
guests’”’ to fill their extra rooms, now move 
into flats in those apartment buildings which 
have recently sprung up in such quantities. 
The result is the ‘‘lodging-house,’’ where rooms 
are let, sometimes by the day, but more often 
by the week or month. 

It frequently happens that these houses are 
unfit for their purpose because they were 











THE ONLY COMMON 
GROUND FOR MEETING 
IS THE STAIRS. 


originally intended for private residences, and 
have passed into their present use practically 
unchanged. In one large city, street after street 
is filled with four-story mansions, very fine in 
their day, but now, owing to the building up 
of another and ‘‘nicer’’ section, vacated by their 
former tenants, more or less in disrepair, and 
occupied as lodging-houses. 

Here the inmates are as isolated as if living 
ina hotel. There is, as a rule, no public parlor 
or dining-room, and the lodgers are forced to 
receive their guests in their bedrooms, on the 
Street, or not at all, and to patronize the cafés 
and grocery-stores for their food. The only 
common ground for meeting is the stairs, or in 
summer the front porch. 

Thus it is seen that the old friendly boarding- 
house circle, which used to read or play games 
together in the evenings, has given way to the 
cheerlessness of a lonely room and the compan- 
ionship of a newspaper or a book. 

The chance acquaintances which may be 
made in these houses are unfortunately not 
always safe ones. People of all sorts and con- 
ditions are coming and going, and the young 
man or woman is likely to fall in with strangers 
whose too hospitable or gracious manner should 
bea warning. The landlady, if she is the right 
Sort, makes friends with her lodgers to some 
extent; but she is a hard-worked person, and 
the fact that her guests are constantly changing 
makes real acquaintance with them impossible. 

In several cities commissions have been 
appointed to put the lodging-house problem on 
a businesslike basis. In places where they are 
not yet publicly licensed or registered, strangers 
are surer of getting into a respectable and sani- 
tary house if they apply to some well-known 
organization such as a church or the Christian 
Association. 

Some of the magazines have lately been print- 
ing the experiences of young people who have 


BY WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 








gone to the city to escape 
the dreariness and seclu- 
sion of the country. 
In cases where they 
arrived without friends, and their luck was 
against them, the glamour of the town was soon 
discovered to be only a glamour, and the isolated 
hand-to-mouth existence of the boarding-houses 
was felt to be far grayer than the quiet village 
or farm life. Moreover, from the point of view 
merely of a commercial proposition, the city is 
not so full of opportunities as it once was, 
and the country is year by year lending itself 
to larger developments. It is, at any rate, 
more homelike than even the best old-fashioned 
boarding-house, were it still to be found, could 


ever hope to be. 
¢ ¢ 


EARLY SCHOOL READERS. 


r. William A. Mowry, who has written 

many school-books, gives, in his ‘‘Recol- 
lections of a New England Educator,’’ some 
account of the books that were in use three- 
quarters of a century ago. His comments upon 
the ‘‘readers’’ will be of interest to teachers. 
Strangely, he fails to recall Webster’s Spelling- 
Book, which was in use both as a ‘‘reader’’ 
and ‘‘speller’’ from an earlier time. 

‘*In those ancient days we had no so-called 
‘Supplementary Readers.’ To-day we have 
history readers, nature-study 
readers, geography readers, 
ethical readers, and readers 
of all sorts, supposed to be 
supplementary to the regu- 
lar reading-books. Again it 
is now the custom to intro- 
duce standard books of our 
best literature to be read in 
school in place of the read- 
ing-books. 

‘*But I am certainly not 
alone in the belief that the 
popular school readers of 
half a century ago and more 
were in some respects supe- 
rior to the books in general 
use at the present day. 
There were many good read- 
ers in the first half of the 
last century. I have before 
me the ‘Eclectic Readers,’ 
by B. B. Edwards, pub- 
“lished in 1833; “The Amer- 
ican First Class Book,’ by 
John Pierpont, 1823; ‘The 
American School Reader,’ 
by John Goldsbury and Wil- 
liam Russell, 1844 ; and 
‘The American Elocution- 
ist,’ 1844. Then there were 
the ‘Columbian Preceptor,’ 
Oliver Angell’s readers, 
Lindley Murray’s readers, 
and others of much impor- 
tance. These were designed 
for the ‘first class,’ or up- 
per grade, in the grammar- 
~ . school course; and there 

were, perhaps, equally good 
books for the lower grades, such as Pierpont’s 
‘Introduction to the National Reader,’ and 
‘The Young Reader.’ 

‘‘One of the best of those early readers was 
Pierpont’s ‘American First Class Book.’ It 
had the choicest selections from such authors 
as Walter Scott, Jane Taylor, Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Campbell, Wilson, Coleridge, 
Byron, Addison, and from American writers, 
Edward Everett, J. G. Percival, Bryant, Irving, 
Webster, Franklin, William Wirt, and others. 

‘*The selections were chosen with good judg- 
ment and were well adapted to interest and 
instruct the young readers. The ethical influ- 
ence of the books was of the very best. Many 
persons of the present time doubt whether the 
books in common use in the schools to-day 
exercise anything like the strong influence for 
good morals and high character as did the books 
of half a century and more ago.’’ 
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IN THE FOG. 
- a peculiarly dense London fog, not long ago, 

says a writer in the Detroit Free Press, a 
gentleman was on his way from Trafalgar 
Square to the Savoy, where he was to dine. 
The air was thick and sulphurous; you could 
not see your hand before your face. 

Suddenly, to his great bewilderment, the 
gentleman found himself descending a broad 
stairway. He put his hand to the balustrade. 
There was no doubt about it. 

In his descent he collided with some one 
ascending the stairway. 

‘*Hullo!’’ he said. 

**Hullo!”’ a gruff male voice cried. 

**Can you tell me where I am going?’’ 

*‘Certainly,’’ said the other. ‘‘If you keep 
straight on you will walk into the Thames, for 
I’ve just come out of it.’’ 
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HE TARLETON CAMPS FOR BOYS 


Lake Tarleton in White Mountains, New Hampshire. 


MADE INTO 


NEW RUGS! 


BOYS AMD SIBLE, fiiia: Miva ass: || OLD CARPETS | S*32 e332" 
—by freight at 
| 


our expense — 
and we will 


Strictly high-class. Athletics, prospecting, camp life, | “4 ‘ 

uatics, shing, hunting. Booklet on application. make them into 

LORIS M JOHNSON 28 Conant Hall, ©. iE, MASS. neat and dura 
: : ~ - ble rugs. 





“11: ° Acad f Boys, 
Williston Seminary, “Sittiampton, Mass. 



























: . Our priceisfair 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. = ro No charge mad: 
ned eauipped laboratories" Ph pee, Paomistry and = Sor cleaning 
ology. New etic Fielc mile and straightawa = 
track. doth year. JOSEPH H: dawyer. A. M., Principal. = ‘ SALEM CARPET 
. . <i CLEANING CO., 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. || — i SALEM, MASS. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- - 4 al Booklet Free. 
gineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
Hin: Elective coursegin i “a uages, Sciences, 
story,etc. 3 ary Drill. \ecessary erpenses 
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THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


4% by 7 ft., made 
from 20 yards of 
old carpet for 


ank located in 
$3-75 each. cellar. ny. pres- 
sure up to60lbs. The 


eT << = Write for more 
es = particulars. 


SPRINGFIELD ECONOMY RUG CO., 
Estab. 1901 7 Taylor Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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ideal fire protection. 
Send for Dlustrated Catalogue “D.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


Awl and Tool Set 
No. K 50 
Price $1.50 























Here 
They Are— 
Which Do You Need? 


Ten tools with the same handle for all. Just slip in the 
tool you want, the rest go inside the hollow handle, out of 
sight and out of the way. 

A handy kit of smali tools for home tinkering—fine for the 
boys—they can slip it in their pockets and have a kit of tools 
“right on the job” whenever and wherever they want them. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Awl and Tool Set 


Contains 2 screwdrivers, 1 file, 1 chisel, 1 gouge, 1 gimlet, 
1 countersink, 1 reamer, 2 awls, of the very highest quality. 
Tempered and ground as carefully and perfectly 
as all Keen Kutter Tools and carrying the same 
trademark and the same guarantee — money 
back if not satisfactory. 

In buying tools or cutlery always ask for 
Keen Kutter and avoid disappointment. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 


™ Reach fan 


Standard with all Leagues. Adopted exclusively for 
a ten year period as the Official Ball of the great 
American League, making its use compulsory in 
every game played by an American League Team. 


The Reach Guarantee 


The Reach Trade Mark guarantees perfect goods. Should 
defects car, we will replace any article, absolutely with- 
out cost (except Base Balls and Bats retailing under $1.00.) 

The Reach Official Base Ball Guide for 1909—now 
ready. 400 illustrations. 10 cents at dealers’ or by 
mail, 

1909— Reach Base Ball Catalogue — Free — over 200 
colored illustrations. 

A. J. REACH CO., 1703 TULIP ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























Martha Washington China. 


The Cup, Saucer and Plate given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 10 cents extra. Price of Plate 50 cents, Cup and 
Saucer 50 cents. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


HESE pieces are authentic reproductions 
T from the dinner set presented to Martha 

Washington by Lafayette, and a gift from 
the French officers serving in the Revolutionary 
army. Cobalt blue decoration, with center mono- 
gram ““M. W.” and radiating lines in gold. The 
border has the names of the thirteen states com 
posing the Union in 1783. Underneath the mono 
gram is the motto, ‘“Decus et tutamen ab illo.” 
The Plate measures 9 inches in diameter, the Cup 
3% inches, and the Saucer 6 inches. Colored 
lithograph of set sent upon application 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 























Minute 
Gelatine. 


Most convenient, reliable 
and satisfactory gelatine on 
the market—the genuine 
‘““Minute.”? Already meas- 
ured, four envelopes in each 
package. The contents of 
each envelope make one pint 

of delicious dessert. 
Minute Cook Book gives 35 
tested receipts for its use. 
Your grocer has it. If not, 
send his address and 13c. for 
full package and Minute Cook 

Book, post-paid. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 








Forehanded 
Housewives 


know housecleaning time is fast approach- 
ing and are buying their 


Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol 


This ‘‘ Liquid Cleanliness’’ kills germs and 
makes dirt and grease disappear as if by magic 
when a teaspoonful is added to a pail of water. 


Sold only in yellow packages. All Grocers and Druggists, 
10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY. 
Beware of Imitations. 

Have you ever tried Sulpho-Napthol Toilet Soap? 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE COMPANY, 
Selling Agents, 
BOSTON, MASS. 































Something New at Last. 












It has fallen to the lot of the Sawyer Crystal 
Blue Company, who for over half a century have 
helped housewives in the laundry with their 
famous Sawyer’s Crystal Blue, to discover 
another aid valuable in this important depart- 
ment of the household. 

This new preparation is Sawyer’s Crystal 
Ammonia and Borax, a perfect combination 
at last of two invaluable cleansing Agents be- 
sides being a wonderful disinfectant. Sawyer’s 
Crystal Ammonia and Borax when used in 
connection with their blue will make linen as 
white as snow with a minimum expenditure of 
labor. It will be found invaluable for removing 
grease and stains from silk and woolen goods ' 
without injury to the fabric. This modern labor- 
saver is worth investigating and your grocer 
should be consulted in regard to it. 

It sells for 10, 15 and 25 cents per bottle. 

Grocers Sell It. Send us Postal for Booklet. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
oo 




























































STICKNEY & POOR’S 


Celery Salt 


greatly improves the flavor of 
soup and. hot dinners. 


You get nerve-feeding celery 
combined with the appeti- 
zing properties of salt. 























ANY GROCER CAN SUPPLY YOU. 
Lew. Serial No. 47. 


Guaranteed under Pure Food 












1 Hard 5 Minutes. 


Makes 150 to 200 Cups to the Pound 


And Costs 20 Cents. 
All Grocers. 


Potter & Wrightington, 


Old Grist Mill 


A Substitute for Coffee. 


Be sensible. If coffee disagrees with 
you, makes you nervous, bilious, dizzy, 
morbid, miserable, stop it—why be a 
slave? Use Old Grist Mill. It is so like 
coffee in taste and aroma that you can 
hardly tell the difference. A month’s use of 
Old Grist Mill will make you feel like a 
new being, and will prove so pleasant and 
satisfying that you will not want to go 
back to coffee. Try it. Begin to-day. 


Old Grist Mill 


Self-Raising Biscuit Flour. 


For biscuits, griddle-cakes, muffins, 
dumplings, doughnuts, shortcake, pud- 
dings, etc. The most convenient pre- 
pared flour ever put on the market and 
surest in results. 


Get It Of Your Grocer. 


He probably carries the whole line of 
Old Grist Mill goods—you can make no 
mistake on any of them. 
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The Possibilities of P h 

A bit of real art of your own creation, on which the thought 
and skill of the giver have been expended! Such are the possibil- 
ities of Pyrography. In addition, it offers promising inducements 
to those who desire an income from the sale of pyrographic 
articles. For this purpose we offer an Outfit that is practical in 


every particular. 
Pyrography Outfit, No. 1 


This Outfit consists of 1 double Rubber 
Bellows, made of extra quality red rubber 
with net and rubber tubing; 1 Nickel- 
Plated Union Cork; 1 Cork Handle with 
tubing; 1 Spirit Lamp with aluminum 
hood ; 1 Benzine Bottle; 1 curved Platinum 
Point which has been thoroughly tested, 
and a 32-page Booklet giving a complete 
course of 10 illustrated lessons, with de- 
scription of tools, materials and methods 
of decoration. Directions with every 
Outfit. All enclosed in a neat box with 
hinged cover, designed, ready for burning. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and $1.00 extra, 
postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Your stove may look old and not at all attractive, but a few minutes given to 
the use of our SUN PASTE Stove Polish will make it look as it did when new, 
and it requires little or no effort to keep it so. Our mirror-smooth, jet-black 
luster will. make a great change in a neglected stove. Two or three minutes a 


day will be sufficient to keep your stove shining and handsome. 
will make your stove an ornament. It is always ready for use. 


SUN PASTE 
Cet it at your 


grocer’s. Decline any substitutes. Insist on having the best. Costs you no more. 


Made by MORSE BROTHERS. Propriet 


yrs RISINC SUN Stove Polish, Canton. Mass., U.S.A 
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